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LITERATURE. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue eleven essays contained in these two 
beautiful little volumes seem to me, all things 
considered, among the very best things their 
author has given us. Quite apart from the 
more familiar and personal setting, she is 
here more unaffected, closer, and even more 
eandid with her reader than in any book of 
hers that may have fallen into his fortunate 
hands. To such books one must needs come 
with pen or pencil, and be thankful for a 
broad margin to write on; for, let us say 
here, though not for the first time, that the 
best service Vernon Lee does for us is not 
merely to suggest new subjects of thought, 
which anyone can do, but to make us review 
and revise the judgments that have already, 
may be, hardened into convictions. It is 
almost needless to say that Juvenilia is 
written with the luminousness, the choice 
wealth of illustration, the entire absence 
of fioriture, that have made the author notable 
among modern English writers for equal grace 
and strength of style. We naturally expect 
much, and we are not disappointed; for 
the essays run on without a trick or 
eaper to distract one from the business in 
hand. 

As for the essays themselves, it is im- 
possible to pass from one subject to the other 
without allowing oneself an interval for 
readjustment. We must think, and the 
thought must be fruitful So, without the 
faintest tendency to cheapen her themes, the 
author deals with such really momentous 
perplexities of contemporary life (or thought, 
if you like) ‘as call on all of us for some 
practical solution as soon as ever we become 
conscious of them.: This makes it a little 
hard to understand why a stumbling-block is 
placed at the very threshold in the curiously 
misleading title. For these Juven:lia are not 
what is usually understood by the name; and 
I venture to quarrel with the author over 
this with less hesitation, as I freely confess 
that it is the single point of opinion on which 
I do not feel sure her judgment is as sound as 
her authority is weighty. Just in the same 
wav Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Notes on the Construction 
of Sheepfolds ”is a good sub-title; but a good 
sub-title is poor consolation to the farmers 
who bought the tract with an eye to the com- 
fort of sundry quadrupeds. The title, then, 
will not be understood till we have examined 
the introduction—itself a discourse of great 
interest and excellence. The book is a series 
«f essays on art. The author hints a belief 
that such things are mere playthings, not at 
ull the realities of life, which, indeed, call on 
us first of all for an answer to the serious 
question, ‘‘In which direction shall our grain 


Juvenilia. By Vernon Lee. 





of dust’s weight be thrown?” We are not 


all leaders, we must learn, be led, 

** As tender, surely, for the suffering world, 

But quiet—sitting at the wall to learn, 
Content henceforth to do the thing I can.” 
‘Therefore it behoves us to know what the 
world is; ... what we think, and why we 
think it.” But who is to decide on the 
relative pertinence of the several subjects of 
contemplation to ‘reality’? Surely we 
have no right to regard any serious play as 
mere juvenility. How do we know—to put 
it in another way—that there is not, as there 
is in Mrs. Ewing’s story, a land of lost toys, 
where our playthings will exact from us in 
a clearer daylight hereafter as much as we 
have inflicted on them in this ambiguous and 

misty present ? 

The Lake of Charlemagne, Botticelli at the 
Villa Lemmi, Apollo the Fiddler, Perigot, and 
Christkindchen—all of these are essays of 
extreme interest. The first four are very 
closely connected, though they do not profess 
to be strictly coherent. They deal mainly 
with the relations of archaeology and art, or 
(better) of archaeology and life. The first, 
‘‘an apology of assuciation,” is an examina- 
tion of what that faculty (may we still call it 
a faculty, I wonder?) brings us of good or 
evil. It interferes, as the author shows, with 
the simple enjoyment of a work of art; and 
yet, without it, the same work would mean 
nothing to us. Sometimes we see sentimental 
or psychological qualities where the artist 
expended himself solely in ‘‘a hundred 
beauties of line and curve and boss”; but 
sometimes the work of art acts as a nucleus 
for the collection of so much precious flotsam 
else entirely lost to us. Indeed, works of art 
themselves are such aggregations from the 
chaos of the experience of the men and 
women who produced them. “ Botticelli at 
the Villa Lemmi” tells us how a certain 
fresco was removed from the villa for which 
it was painted and in which it Jived to that 
fearful cemetery at the Louvre. This trans- 
action is the text for reflections on the value 
of modern ‘‘ appreciation” of art, which the 
author thinks actually makes it harder and 
harder to assimilate art into our lives. It is 
surely true, as she writes, that ‘‘ we love the 
elements of the work before the work itself 
is dreamed of.”” Who does not know that 
beautiful things yer se cannot create a love 
for themselves? Yet each beautiful thing 
that we see or feel may make some micro- 
scopic contribution to our sympathies and 
ejects some ugly old idol. Nothing so well 
shows how fragmentary and capricious and 
gradual is the growth of what we call taste 
as the fact that people may live within reach 
of the loveliest things brush or chisel ever 
left, and yet, as a glance at a Florentine 
sculpture-shop is enough to prove, may be 
more than content with the merest harlotries 
of art. ‘‘ Apollo the Fiddler” claims for art 
a ‘* pageant’”’ character. Why else is so much 
of its very best anachronistic? Its ‘‘ form,” 
indeed, is permanent; but the materials it 
uses may be differently adapted by each 
generation. The people who are indignant 
“at such hotch-potch things as operas,” 
twitted by the author in the essay on the 
Botticelli of the Villa Lemmi, will, perhaps, 
not be convinced by this essay that they 
are unreasonable, if, indeed, they are not 


provided with the means of answering 
their critic out of her own month. It is, 
perhaps, all a question of degree. Some of 
us, the least musicianlike, no doubt, are not 
‘‘ refreshed”? by the ridiculous jumble of a 
‘‘serious”’ Italian opera; some people eat 
sweets, as they did when Aristotle was a boy, 
at the theatre; some like to hear Beethoven 
in a gilded restaurant, over lamb and green 
peas, or (rather) like their lamb the better for 
the Beethoven. But we can easily imagine 
that our author is fastidious in the concoction 
of the hotch-potch, as she herself calls it, taat 
is to serve as the vehicle of her pleasure. It 
is all a question of degree, we may say. I am 
sure that I have never seen a Raphael that 
one would put in a pork-butcher’s shop ; but 
I can put my finger on an Ostade that is fit 
for no other place. So with operas; the 
Pan’s pipe and Punch and Judy were made 
to be married, and are delightful taken 
together ; but let it be permitted to us still 
to think that music can be desecrated by 
idiotic acting, attitudinising, or libretto. The 
more complicated and refined an art becomes, 
the greater its need of isolation. The simple 
majesty of Greek tragedy (which, observe, 
represented fact to the spectator) was not 
affected by the doubtless rude music of the 
choruses. Titania and Miranda are rightly 
waited on by dainty melodies; but Lear in the 
rain and lightning with the finest music in the 
world is a conception no nobler, perhaps, than 
Nahum Tate’s. 

On page 185, of vol. i, in ‘‘ Apollo the 
Fiddler,” we read of a common type of cruci- 
fixion picture : 

‘‘ The gentlemen in furred robes and ladies in 
high coifs, who knelt at the foot of the cross, 
the pages holding the caparisoned horses, and 
the half-naked St. Johns and red-hatted St. 
Jeromes of Van Eyck’s and Memling’s pictures 
were not supposed to be really coexisting with 
the fainting Virgin, the sobbing Magdalen, the 
bleeding Redeemer; the cross was not really 
supposed to be erected in front of a Dutch 
castle farmhouse, with fowls cackling by its 
barn-door, palfreys crossing its drawbridges, 
and ducks swimming in its moat, . . . For the 
agony on the cross, the anguish of the Virgin 
and her attendants, touched people’s hearts ; 
the knights and ladies and horses impressed 
their imagination; the barn-door, the draw- 
bridge, the ducks, the rabbits, the twenty 
familiar irrelevant details, tickled their fancy ; 
the singing angels sounded delightful; and 
the whole—to us so incongruous—picture was 
enjoyed like some great play, in which there is 
tragedy and comedy, and pastoral and allegory, 
all mixed together, and the whole effect of 
which is delightful.” 

The common and familiar background 
brought the story home. Is it not a mere 
truism to say that we do not feel things 
unless they are fitted into our lives? ‘‘ Know- 
ledge by suffering entereth ”—our own suffer- 
ing, of course. Now the hearts of even Van 
Eyck’s contemporaries were more easily got 
at than are ours. Nor is it doing our genera- 
tion much injustice to suppose that the story 
of Christ’s agony was true to them in a sense 
in which it is not to common folk in these 
days. We dare not imagine a background for 


the Crucifixion consisting of some part of 
Trafalgar Square, with Mr. This, Mr. That, 
and Mrs. So and So at the foot of the Cross. 
It is not merely humility that would make 
us shrink from finding our own faces pictured 
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at the foot of the cross. We should feel 
something more, perhaps, than simply archaeo- 
logical incongruity. So, too, we laugh at the 
picture of Apollo fiddling, though Sarasate, 
to be sure, is acceptable enough. But Apollo 
came home to Raphael’s contemporaries in 
nearly the same degree as the group at the 
Cross. There was room for stories of both; 
and in neither case did these poor superstitious 
people see any anachronism when they painted 
the things of their own time as backgrounds 
for things true for all time. 

It is impossible to do more than hint at the 
interest of this book. To discuss it properly 
would require more space than a single number 
of the Acapemy could afford. To say that it 
leaves one unsatisfied is to give it the highest 
praise such a book can receive. It will be 
read and re-read with pleasure; and, although 
it treats of ‘Juvenilia,” they are such 
youthful things as are, even if they do not so 
appear, of as much interest to the old, who 
think they must engage in matters of greater 
concern, as to the youths and maidens who 
have no doubt of their infinite importance. 

P. A. Banvert. 








The Silver Pound. 
( Macmillan.) 


Mr. Dayna Horton was justly ranked by 
Jevons “‘ quite apart from ordinary bimetal- 
lists.” He commands a peculiarly respectful 
attention as the most learned and one of the 
ablest champions of a cause in favour of which 
so much ability and learning are now being 
enlisted. The historical research and the 
dialectical acumen by which he is distin- 
guished are conspicuously manifested in the 
work before us. Monetary history—a field 
neglected by most economists—has been culti- 
vated by Mr. Horton with a rare diligence. 
His labours have been rewarded by the dis- 
covery of hidden treasures. He has brought 
to light documents illustrating the views of 
Locke and Newton. He is in a position to 
describe the various stages of opinion through 
which the unfettered mind of Locke passed. 
He extracts from this new-written page of 
history the following lesson : 


By S. Dana Horton. 


**The final outcome of Locke’s activity in 
speculation and action in monetary affairs is 
that his authority makes for the concurrent use 
of the two metals as money, and for the power 
and duty of the state to maintain them in that 
function.” 

The views of Newton are interpreted in a 
similar sense. Continuing the monetary 
history of England, Mr. Horton shows 
in what sense silver, or gold, has been 
“the standard” at different times. He 
traces all the downward steps which 
form what he calls the ‘ Descent to 
Gold.” He throws a new light on the epoch 
of Lord Liverpool, exhibiting the unfavour- 
able conditions under which the celebrated 
Treatise on the Coins of the Realm was pro- 
duced. Mr. Horton does not spare the father 
of monometallism. It is part of his design 
to prove that those who made monetary his- 
tory were themselves lamentably deficient in 
historical knowledge. He regards Lord 


Liverpool as a sort of non-conductor, isolating 
the present century from the historical past. 
The ignorance and negligence which he fixes 
upen the authorities to which monometallists 





look up are astounding. Wedonot venture to 
join issue upon details with one whose special 
knowledge is unmatched. But it may be 
permissible to doubt whether the general im- 
pression conveyed by Mr. Horton’s criticisms 
is not a little exaggerated; whether the 
author of the classical 7veatise was quite such 
a driveller as the following passage imports : 


‘*, . . Lord Liverpool’s cardinal proposition— 
that the principal measure of property can be 
made of one metal only—acquires an air of 
Hibernian simplicity. The subject contains 
the predicate quite as explicitly as in the 
proposition ‘ the larger of two apples can only 
be one apple.’ A short cut to final judgment 
upon the matters in hand will, perhaps, be 
found in the remark that if we proceed... to 
argue that, because the larger of two apples 
can only be one apple, therefore it follows the 
smaller apple is not an apple at all, or at least 
ought not to be so regarded, we shall have 
sounded the depth and completed the circuit of 
Lord Liverpool’s reason.” 


These historical researches have a direct 

bearing on the author’s thesis. According to 
him, the prejudice in favour of monometallism 
is founded upon the sentiment Wolumus leges 
Angliae mutari. Now he contends that the 
earlier historical precedents make for the con- 
currence of the two metals; while the laws 
by which in later times the ‘‘disinherison of 
silver” has been decreed were made by legis- 
lators not entitled to the respect of posterity. 
We have already quoted his opinion of Lord 
Liverpool. Peel he describes as ‘‘ praising 
Newton to the skies for supposed anachronistic 
opinions from which Newton would probably 
have recoiled, not merely as an imputation 
upon his judgment, but upon his honour.” 
Mr. Horton thus points the moral of this 
incident : 
‘* The entire statement, so far as it attempts to 
justify the exclusion of silver, is baseless ; and 
yet it is through the intervention of Peel that 
the exclusion of silver was transmitted to the 
present generation, and it is by favour of his 
mistake that people in England to-day believe 
that the gold standard necessarily implies the 
exclusion of silver as full money.” 


Misinterpreted history is not the only idol 
of the market-place which Mr. Horton under- 
takes to clear away. The prepossession 
against a fixed par between silver and gold is 
largely due to an erroneous theory concerning 
the relation of law to the value of money. 
Mr. Horton combats the doctrine of non- 
interference with his usual warmth. Aris- 
totle’s dictum that a king ought to know 
‘‘ what coin should be raised or lowered in 
price and when” is shown to be by no means 
so absurd as it appearsto some moderns. One 
of the instances by which our author proves 
that even in a monometallist régime the state 
does regulate the value of money will be new 
to most readers. He cites from a return 
made by the Bank of England the statement 
that ‘‘ the ounce of gold—equal in weight to 
£3 17s. 10} of ideal coins—was worth in 
1827 £3 17s. 6d.,” and in subsequent years 
different amounts varying to the extent of 5d. 
At many other points the bimetallist leader 
attacks successfully the monometallist in- 
trenchments. Nor can it reasonably be 
denied that he has carried at least the out- 
works of those defenves—all the loose mass 
of unfounded prejudices by which it has been 





sought to bar even the approach to a con- 
sideration of the subject. 

It is another question whether he makes 
much impression on the interior lines of 
defence occupied by picked champions— 
upon the position which an eminent econo- 
mist has recently thus indicated: ‘‘ There is 
agreement [ between the ablest monometallists 
and the ablest bimetallists ] as to the qualities or 
general tendencies of the causes under discus- 
sion, but not as to the relative quantities of 
those tendencies.’”” What is required for the 
practical decision of the matter is to estimate 
rightly the degree of certain probabilities 
and utilities. What is the probability 
of nations being induced to form a monetary 
convention? What is the probability that 
such a convention would (as Jevons thought) 
be set at nought by paper issues; or, 
that if it were maintained, there would 
occur an inundation of silver? Problems 
such as these do not admit of demonstration, 
and we may properly defer to the opinion of 
experts. In the delicate balance of autho- 
rities what weight should we assign to our 
author’s judgment? It is an invidious duty 
to have to point out that the prestige attached 
to so great ability and learning is somewhat 
impaired by the appearance of a certain want 
of measure and moderation. The writer's 
tone is too often that of an advocate brow- 
beating a jury, rather than of a judge 
impartially summing up the case. The 
following passages are characteristic : 


‘* Of course, casuistry and special pleading can 
have full exercise in the game of hide-and-seek 
between causes and conditions. It would be 
a dull and barren age which, after having set 
on foot an inter-continental outlawry of one 
of the money-metals of man, should make 
default of sophistry in self-defence.” 


‘‘The ancient and well-invented bull of the 
witnesses, who sought to prove a defendant’s 
innocence of stealing by swearing that they did 
not see him steal, has at last appeared in the 
flesh. So fatal is the Nemesis that pursues 
science when she is untrue to her better self.” 


‘For the rest, we can close this section by 
recommending to whom it may concern [a cer- 
tain argument] as a cucumber, more likely than 
any in the field, to yield sunshine : 


** One who should put forth speculations upon 
the desirability of there being but one sex 
. « « would meet with little sympathy in this 
common-sense world. ... And yet how far 
is the ‘monometallist’ with his one-metal 
doctrine .. . free from exposure to the re- 
ductio ad absurdum which must haunt the 
monosexuist .. .?” 

This slap-dash style of argumentation will 
no doubt be effective with a large class of 
readers. The sort of person who takes his 
opinions on political unionism from the leader 
of a party newspaper may approve of dis- 
cussing monetary unionism in a similar style. 
On the other hand, those who consider that 
the decision of the matter turns upon fine 
questions of degree may doubt whether the 
case is quite so clear as our author represents. 
They will remember that, as Lord Liverpool 
says, in a passage which our author has quoted, 
but does not seem to have laid to heart : ‘‘ Many 
persons of acknowledged abilities and great 
authority have entertained different opinions 
on this subject.”” Those who approach the 
subject in this spirit will, perhaps, not find 
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much in this volume to modify the conclusion 
of Jevons : 


‘‘ To wade through the interminable discussions 
on bimetallism is about as useful as to wander 
through a forest in a mist, the happiest result 
of which is usually to find yourself back again 
at the point you started from.” 

F. Y. Epceworra. 








TWO GERMAN BOOKS ON BULGARIA. 


Prince Alexander of Battenberg. By A. 
Koch, Court Chaplain to his Royal High- 
ness. ( Whittaker.) 


The Kidnapping of Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg. By A. von Huhn. Trans- 
lated by Captain F. Beaufort. (Stanford.) 


Masor von Hvuun’s book in its German form 
has already been noticed in the Acapemy of 
January 15, 1887. Little need be added 
here. The author in his preface disclaims 
the notion of writing ‘‘academical books.” 
We must, therefore, not expect style either 
from him or his translator; but he has a most 
interesting story to tell, and he tells it truth- 
fully and well. His book should be read by 
all who take an interest in Russia’s foreign 
policy in the Balkans. Mr. Koch’s book deals 
with a far longer period of Bulgarian history, 
and practically covers the entire reign of 
Prince Alexander. If the German soldier 
writes with a sword rather than a pen, it is 
difficult to describe the substitute for a pen 
with which the German chaplain writes. The 
following is a fair instance of his style: 


“How, therefore, is it possible that there 
should be a confederacy of the Balkan peoples 
against their over-powerful neighbour, when, 
for the reasons just given, one Balkan state 
cannot even meet another in the stadium of 
preliminary conferences; when each one of them 
is only on the watch to blacken the other to 
a powerful neighbour, in order that it may pose 
as the good child; when every success of the 
one calis forth a storm of indignation on the 
part of the other; and in this way envy and 
ill-will towards the other determines the policy 
of each ?” (p. 48). 


If those who most desire to see a Balkan 
confederacy must mournfully admit that there 
is much truth in this remark, surely Mr. Koch 
goes too far when he states that ‘‘the states- 
men in the other Balkan states are for the 
most part exactly like those in Bulgaria.” 
No one in his senses would compare Zankoff 
and Karaveloff with Tricoupis and Gara- 
schanine ; although, strange to say, these four 
prime ministers, differing in everything else, 
have one good quality in common—they have 
not enriched themselves at the expense of the 
state they served. But even in this respect 
Mr. Koch does not do justice to the Bul- 
garians. Prince Alexander, he says, 

‘“‘had become acquainted with the fact that 
among the Bulgarians, and in their party dis- 
putes, money is a great factor; that to secure 
& minister’s post, with the pay attached to it, 
and to pocket high salaries, form the pivot of 
domestic politics ” (p. 27). 

It would have been more generous in Mr. 
Koch had he not made Prince Alexander the 
vehicle for this opinion of Bulgarian public 
men, unless, indeed, the prince actually ex- 
pressed this opinion, which it is difficult to 
believe. On the other hand, Mr. Koch is 
more fair in his estimate of Bishop Clement 





than the major. Perhaps this is natural in 
speaking of a brother clergyman. The major 
speaks of Clement as a ‘‘depraved and 
ignorant voluptuary ” (p. 59); but the chap- 
lain, while referring to his ‘‘rather dis- 
reputable private life,” mentions the fact that 
he has made a name for himself in Bulgaria 
as the author of two popular dramas. For 
Zankoff, Clement’s civilian partner in the 
kidnapping, Mr. Koch has not one good 
word. Dragan Zankoff is indeed a 
‘“‘ gipsy””? by nature as well as by descent. 
The prince called Zankoff in 1880 ‘‘a 
thoroughly depraved man,” and this de- 
scription was deserved. At the time of the 
Danubian conference, Zankoff assured the 
Austrian consul-general that Bulgaria would 
vote unconditionally for the Austrian presi- 
dency of the river. At the same time he 
assured the Roumanian consul-general that 
Bulgaria would vote against it. When the 
matter was put to the vote in the Danube Com- 
mission at Galatz, the Bulgarian representa- 
tive, Kyriak Zankoff, a nephew of the 
minister, recorded his vote against the 
Austrian presidency. The Austrian govern- 
ment was naturally indignant at this duplicity 
of one who held in the cabinet the two 
portfolios of prime minister and foreign 
minister; but Zankoff merely resigned these 
posts and took over the Home Office. This 
mere exchange did not satisfy the prince, 
who wrote to Karaveloff, the new prime 
minister, demanding Zankoff’s removal from 
the cabinet ‘‘for the preservation of the 
dignity of the Bulgarian government ”’ (p. 66). 
Zankoff resigned on December 29, 1880. The 
prince’s coup d’¢tat took place in the following 
spring. That aparliamentary majority should 
have given him Zankoff and Karaveloff for his 
chief advisers forms the prince’s best excuse 
for abrogating the constitution. Mr. Koch 
shows, however, the weakness of his case by 
taking refuge in metaphors. The prince, 
he says (p. 87), ‘dared not rob his people of 
the right of free disposition of themselves— 
only such over-luxuriant tendrils and ex- 
crescences were lopped off as threatened to 
attract all the healthy sap to themselves.” 
The first to suggest to the prince the 
abrogation of the constitution was Gen. 
Ernroth, the Russian war minister. It 
was the irony of fate that made Ernroth 
the instrument of the Czar for suspending 
the Bulgarian constitution. Ernroth had 
always himself adhered to the letter of it. 
As the constitution forbade anyone wearing 
arms to enter the chamber, Ernroth used 
always to divest himself of his sword before 
doing so. But it was not only in anise and 
cummin, but in the weightier matters of the 
law that Ernroth was unlike his Russian 
brethren, and gained the good opinion of the 
Bulgarians. On his own motion his salary 
was cut down by one half. 

Sobobeff, in Der erste Fiirst von Bulgarien 
(see Acapremy, January 15, 1887) states that 
the prince abrogated the constitution by the 
advice of Austria and Germany in order to 
excite enmity between Russia and Bulgaria. 
This statement has been contradicted by 
Ernroth in the Russian press, and is contrary 
to the facts. When the elections on the 
proposed suspension of the constitution were 
being held, the entire influence of Russia was 
exerted on the side of the prince. ‘The 


” 





Czar’s government wishes that the Bulgarian 
people should remain indissolubly united with 
their prince, and should repulse all the lures 
of the traitors who are working against him.” 
So ran the telegram which the Russian 
consul-general caused to be pusted through 
the streets of Sofia. The Panslavist party of 
Russia, as well as the Czar, supported the 
prince’s coup d@’état. The letter of Aksakoff 
to the prince of July 30, 1881, is most 
instructive (p. 76). A recently published 
pamphlet thus expresses Bulgarian public 
opinion on the matter: 


‘**So long as the Prince of Bulgaria listened to 
the insinuations of such people as Katkoff, and 
worked against the interests and freedom of 
his people, he was a saint for those Moscow 
Slavophiles; and Katkoff proclaimed from 
Moscow, with might and main, ‘the prince 
is even more thana Slav.’ Yes, in those days he 
was the right man for them, in those days he 
was their ideal. But when—seeing that the 
road he had struck into was a wrong one, and 
that by proceeding in it he only placed a new 
yoke of slavery round his people’s neck, and 
merged his princely crown in the title of vice- 
gerent—he consequently arranged his govern- 
ment otherwise, he suddenly turned from a 
saint into the scum of humanity for those 
Moscow gentlemen. And they all began to 
impute to him as a crime his endeavour to 
preserve the freedom, autonomy, and independ- 
ence of his country” (p. 89). 


By the side of his rival Karaveloff, Zankoff 
assumes almost heroic proportions. In the 
minds of all Bulgarians, including the par- 
tisans of Russia, Karaveloff is, of all men, the 
most despicable. ‘‘ You are a loathsome 
wretch, a cur not worth a thought. I am 
ashamed that I ever believed in you.” These 
were the words of burning indignation, 
addressed by Stambouloff to Karaveloff, in the 
ministerial council, after the return of the 
prince. Karaveloff, who crouched on his 
seat as if crushed, only replied: ‘I can’t 
defend myself now” (p. 254). It was owing 
to Stambouloff that in the summer elections 
of 1884 Zankoff was thrown out, and suc- 
ceeded by Karaveloff. Stambouloff has him- 
self never sought office, and this is the secret 
of his unbounded influence over his country- 
men. Stambouloff is the Cincinnatus of 
Bulgaria. Had Karaveloff reversed the 
Chauvinist foreign policy of Zankoff towards 
Servia he would have deserved the gratitude 
of his country, but unfortunately he only 
intensified it. The result of the Zankoff- 
Karaveloff policy was the Serbo-Bulgarian 
war. As I have stood alone among English 
writers in pronouncing the conduct of the 
Serb government natural, though not gener- 
ous, I cannot refrain from quoting from a 
letter written by the prince to his parents 
immediately before the outbreak of that war 
on November 13, 1885: 

‘‘ With Servia the case is different. Here the 
Bulgarians can only smite their breasts, and 
confess that they have themselves to blame for 
this state of things. They [the Bulgarians] have 
unfortunately always been really bad neighbours, 
and especially during the last two years. From 
political shortsightedness and propensity to 
factious intrigues they have continually ran 
foul of Servia and her king in the most un- 
justifiable way. Certainly Servia would have 
behaved more generously in the moment of 
danger if it had forgiven as an elder the mis- 
behaviour of a younger brother. Milan’s policy 


is not according to my taste, as it is a policy of 
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revenge ; butit is not undeserved by Bulgaria” 
(p. 242). 

Mr. Koch makes no mention of the attempt 
of Kaulbars and Soboleff to kidnap Prince 
Alexander—a singular omission. Nor is his 
book deficient in padding: chapters i. and xii. 
might well have been spared. He has nothing 
new to tell us about the Philippopolis revo- 
lution of 1885; but his pages throw much 
light on the interesting and little known 
period of Bulgarian history between the meet- 
ing of the Second National Assembly in 1880 
and the formation of Karaveloff’s second 
administration in June 1884. This period 
exactly covers the career of “old Father 
Zankoff” as a minister. On his fall in 1884 
he resumed the more congenial rdle of con- 
spirator. The result of his consummate 
abilities for intrigue is fully described in 
Major von Huhn’s book, which should be 
read as a complement to Mr. Koch’s. 

J. G. Corton Mrncurn. 








Introduction to the Catholic Epistles. By 
Paton J. Gloag. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark.) 


Taan Dr. Gloag there could not easily be a 
more fair-minded controversialist, or a more 
judicial and impartial critic ; and the present 
work will certainly add to his already well- 
established reputation as a Biblical scholar. 
It may be that Dr. Gloag has no absolutely 
new light to throw upon a subject which has 
been so abundantly discussed as the Catholic 
Epistles—in dealing with the alleged obliga- 
tions of second Peter to Josephus, for example, 
he is content to refer to the trenchant criticism 
of Dr. Abbot’s theory by Prof. Salmon; but 
he brings to his task not only the thoroughly 
judicial temper to which I have referred, but 
sound judgment, accurate scholarship, and a 
seemingly exhaustive acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject. He possesses, more- 
over, the power of clear statement and logical 
arrangement in a remarkable degree ; and the 
result, accordingly, is a volume which is a 
distinct gain to Biblical learning. 

But Dr. Gloag is nothing if not orthodox ; 
and so great is his fairness that he does not 
even pretend to be entirely unbiassed. ‘The 
truth, and the truth only,” he says, ‘‘ ought 
to be the great object of our pursuit : all other 
considerations must yield to this.” But he 
adds, ‘‘ It is impossible to read [ these Epistles | 
without some prepossession. . . . There is, 
we believe, a divine harmony in the books of 
the New Testament, because we regard them 
as all inspired by one Spirit.”” Now, the man 
who believes that the books of the New 
Testament are divinely inspired, and who 
assumes that the particular books under dis- 
cussion belong to that category, cannot be 
considered entirely free; and it is not, 
therefore, surprising that Dr. Gloag, while 
apparently giving all due weight to adverse 
considerations, settles down at last, in each 
case, into the orthodox conclusion. The 
check, it may be, operates unconsciously. Dr. 
Gloag, indeed, is too sound a Protestant to 
rest the authenticity of the New Testament 
books on the authority of the Church ; and he 
stoutly repudiates as of dangerous consequence 
the opinion that because a book has been 
pronounced canonical it must be inspired 
Scripture. ‘No divine superintendence,” he 





tells us, ‘was promised to the Church in 
determining the canon of Scripture; each 
writing must stand or fall on its own 
evidence.” If this means that although a 
book be included in the canon it may not- 
withstanding be a forgery, it is as much as 
the freest investigator could ask. For this 
plain statement, therefore, even though it 
may not quite harmonise with what has been 
quoted above, Dr. Gloag is to be thanked. 
lf, after all, he is wholly unbiassed, it can, 
of course, only be noted as a remarkable fact 
that out of so many works of doubtful 
authenticity he does not find sufficient grounds 
for the rejection of even one. 

Dr. Gloag’s work, it will be observed, is 
entitled an Introduction, and this word defines 
its scope and limits. It discusses in order the 
authenticity and authorship of each epistle, 
its readers, its design and contents, and the 
time and place of writing, balancing the argu- 
ments on either side and noting the leading 
authorities for each opinion. As may be anti- 
cipated, Dr. Gloag does not acknowledge any 
opposition between James and Paul, though 
he admits different points of view, and that 
they use the word “ faith” in different senses. 
The early date which he assigns to the Epistle 
of James—prior to the council of Jerusalem 
—however inadmissible otherwise, is, it must 
be confessed, the only one consistent with the 
assumption of its non-polemical character. It 
is, of course, unnecessary for me to say 
whether Dr. Gloag is successful or not in his 
defence of the two Epistles of Peter. It is 
certain, at least, that he argues the case with 
great ability and commendable moderation. 
It speaks well, too, for his common-sense that 
he perceives the explanation which would refer 
the resemblances between second Peter and 
Jude to inspiration to be uncritical. Dr. Gloag 
has no doubt that either writer was indebted 
to the other; but which was the first is a 
point on which, he confesses, it is ‘* almost 
impossible to come to a distinct and definite 
conclusion.” Of his treatment of the Epistles 
of John, I will only say that, with regard to 
the second and third, it seems a little beside 
the mark to speak of forgery. Dr. Gloag 
says a forger would have called himself the 
apostle, which is probably true. But the 
writer does not even call himself John, and it 
surely does not follow that he was the apostle 
because he does zoé call himself so. Perhaps 
the real point requiring explanation is how it 
comes to pass that two private letters having 
no lesson—or no very profitable one—for the 
Church, and which, it must be said, breathe 
very little of the spirit of the Master, have 
been included in the canon of Scripture. 

Besides the matter more strictly pertaining 
to tae subject of the work, Dr. Gloag intro- 
duces a number of interesting dissertations—on 
the Book of Enoch, for example, the Assump- 
tion of Moses, &c.—all of which are dis- 
tinguished by the same qualities of clear 
statement, nice balancing of evidence, and 
strict impartiality, which characterise the rest 
of the work. Still, in some cases, it must be 
confessed, the conclusion arrived at is more 
safe than profitable. In treating of the 
‘spirits in prison,’ Dr. Gloag says, ‘‘ The 
meaning of the passage must be left in un- 
certainty. It is one of those obscure state- 
ments of Scripture on which it is impossible 
to dogmatise, and any inference derived from 





which must be extremely problematical.” It 
is difficult not to believe that a further 
exercise of common-sense and a really free 
criticism might have led to some more satis- 
factory result. Rosert B. Daummonp. 








THE SIUDY OF OLD FRENCH. 


La Langue et la Littérature Frangaises. Par 
Karl Bartsch et Adolf Horning. (Paris: 
Maisonneuve et Leclerc. ) 


We can conceive but one unfavourable 
criticism being passed on this excellent book, 
and that is of a mainly technical kind. Herr 
Bartsch might have distinguished it rather 
more clearly from his admirable Chrestomathie, 
of which it is neither a sequel nor a new 
and enlarged edition, while, on the other 
hand, it is not entirely independent of it. 
This, however, matters very little. The 
book is larger and on a more elaborate scale 
than its foreruaner, the choice of texts is 
wider, the apparatus criticus given with each 
is much more extensive, the glossary is pro- 
portionately fuller, and the prefixed grammar 
by Herr Horning is. in its scale and measure, 
nearly complete. Indeed, except so far as 
literary history goes, it may almost be said 
that the student has his whole requirements, 
in at least the earlier stages of his study of 
Old French, bound up together here. The 
extracts are taken from more than a hundred 
different works and authors, and are in each 
case not mere snips, but solid chapters, if we 
may so call them. And it may, perhaps, be 
as well to add that the objections often, 
and in our own opinion not unjustly, made to 
extracts in the study of both ancient and 
modern languages do not apply here. The 
range of dialectal and even of grammatical 
variation in the five centuries of what is 
usually called ‘‘Old French” (that is to say 
the centuries from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth) is very considerable, and requires 
illustration from, if not the complete study of, 
a large numberof works. But itisimpossible, 
from the length, the repetition, and the 
frequently diffuse style and plan of much 
of this literature, that many of its books 
should, by younger students at any rate, be 
studied as wholes. In the present volume 
the difficulty is met and solved, and it is most 
sincerely to be desired that it should be intro- 
duced largely in the upper forms of English 
schools. None of the objections made to the 
study of merely modern languages applies to 
Old French, which has at least something 
both of the unfamiliarity and of the method 
of the classical tongues; while until it is 
studied to some extent as a part of secondary 
education, the establishment of schools or 
triposes in it by the universities is, in a great 
degree, lost labour, or, rather, labour whose 
expense is defeated by the neglect of others 
to do their part. We do not say that it is 
quite as absurd for a third or fourth year 
man of ordinary education at either uni- 
versity to plunge into half-a-dozen old French 
books, without a ghost of a previous acquaint- 
ance with the grammar or the vocabulary or 
the history of the subject, as it would be 
for a boy from one of the upper forms 
of the modern side of a school to plunge 
into half-a-dozen books of Greek; but the 
absurdity is the same in kind if not in 
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degree. There are some of us who, how- 
ever fond we may be of modern languages, 
believe that the merely educational value of 
their strictly modern forms is not very large. 
But the older forms have, even according to 
these heretics, a value less indeed than that 
of the classical languages, but approaching to 
it. This value can only be got out by 
methodical and regular study, to which, in 
the case of Old French, no single help so 
convenient as this book has yet been given. 
Grorce Saintssvry. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Crusade of the Excelsior. In 2 vols. 
By Bret Harte. ( White.) 

Her Son. In 8 vols. From the German of 
E. Werner. (Bentley.) 


Thraldom. By Julian Sturgis. (Longmans.) 

An Exile’s Romance. By Arthur Keyser. 
(Vizetelly.) 

Friend Sorrow. By Mrs. Austin. 
Oates. ) 


Moy O’Brien. By E.S. Thompson. (Dublin: 
Gill.) 


(Burns & 


An Iceland Fisherman. From the French of 
Pierre Loti. (Maxwell.) 

My Brother Yves. From the French of 
Pierre Loti. (Vizetelly.) 


Ir is a pleasure to encounter Mr. Bret Harte 
elsewhere than in a silver mine in the Sierra 
Nevada or on a Californian ranche. Not but 
that he is the most charming of companions 
either in the mining gully or round the 
prairie camp fire, but one can become as 
satiate with these as Amael with the milk of 
Paradise. As a sketcher of the life of the 
Far West he is still unrivalled, but even such 
masterpieces as Zhe Luck of Roaring Camp 
or Flip have no claim to be considered com- 
plete romances. They are brilliantly coloured 
fragments of a fragment, glimpses of lives 
momentarily all the more vivid from the 
abrupt darkness which envelopes their past. 
But in Zhe Crusade of the Excelsior the 
author has not been content with character- 
isation, description, and startling incident : 
plot has allured him from his beaten way and 
drawn him far afield. Mr. Bret Harte’s new 
story is a tragi-comedy of a kind which is 
unfamiliar in English fiction. In this romance, 
if he prove his affinity to any one it is to the 
humorous author of Zhe Casting Away of 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. The Excelsior 
18 a vessel bound from Boston to San F'rancisco, 
via Cape Horn. The passengers are a queer 
ret-—mostly every-day personages, and yet 
each with distinctive traits. Chief among 
them are the fascinating and aristocratic Mrs. 
Brimmer, who believes that the husband 
whom she is about to rejoin is known and 
Tevered wheresoever the human tongue 
waggeth ; the strong-minded Mrs. Markham, 
whose mission is to enfranchise her sisters in 
bondage; the acute Yankee merchant Banks, 
who loveth not sentiment or romance; the 
lovely Miss Keene, journeying westward to join 
her brother; the saturnine Hurlstone, whose 
strange actions as the vessel nears the West 
Mexican Coast puzzle his fellow passengers 
extremely ; the mysterious, ever complaisant, 
poetry-quoting Sefior Perkins, who, in the 





cabin, is considered a benevolent bore, but 
whom the reader at once recognises as a 
principal motor in the tragi-comedy which is 
to ensue. The story opens as the vessel 
is off Cape Corrientes and the passengers 
are eagerly looking forward to touching at 
Mazatlan. Mysterious circumstances disap- 
point them. Sejfior Perkins affords Capt. 
Bunker the benefit of his knowledge of the 
coast further north, and guides the ship into 
the eternally fog-shrouded straits of the 
harbour of Todos Santos, an old - time 
Mexican stronghold and an advanced station 
of the Catholic Church. Each passenger goes 
ashore, and is amused, charmed, or disgusted 
by the backward state of the inhabitants, who 
from the Commandante, Alcalde, and Padre 
downwards appear entirely ignorant of aught 
that has occurred for several generations. 
While enjoying their new experiences they 
learn that the Lxcelsior has disappeared, and 
that it has been seized for the Central 
American Free State of Quinquinambo by 
Sefior Perkins, who turns out to be the 
Liberator, Generalissimo Leonidas Bolivar 
Perkins. This eccentric individual (vaguely 
akin to the genial ‘‘Count” in Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s Zhe Woman in White) is as 
passionately enamoured of revolution for 
revolution’s sake as any aesthete of art for 
art’s sake. But though dexterous with either 
knife or pistol when the occasion occurs, he 
prefers bloodless surprises: hence his deser- 
tion of the Excelsior passengers at fog-bound 
but hospitable Todos Santos. Mr. Bret 
Harte’s readers will greatly enjoy the amus- 
ing account of the travellers’ life at the 
Mexican outpost; the absurd revolutionary 
fiascos ; the love-episodes, the restless energy 
of the Americans among the indolent and 
ignorant Mexicans ; the strange end of Gene- 
ralissimo Perkins, and the very clever way in 
which at last the castaways are extricated. 
In this story the author shows a faculty of in- 
vention and aliterary tact sonoteworthy that we 
may even venture to expect another romance as 
superior in permanent value to the delightful 
Crusade of the Excelsior as the latter is to its 
lengthy predecessor, Gabriel Conroy. 


The author of Her Son is one of the most 
popular of contemporary German novelists. 
No Surrender and Under a Charm are already 
known in an English guise in this country ; 
but neither book was so interesting nor so 
artistically worked out as the ably written 
romance which Miss Tyrrell has very satis- 
factorily translated. As a rule, the transla- 
tions of German books are better than those 
from the French; the effervescence is not so 
collapsed, the draught not so stale. On the 
other hand, the novels of Deutschland are apt 
to be as little entertaining as a Scotch clergy- 
man’s harangue in the noon of a summer- 
day. There is a terrible conscientiousness 
about the Teuton romancist. ‘The baking of 
a scone, the knitting of a stocking, must be 
chronicled with as diffuse veracity as the fall 
of Hector or the ruin of Troy. Village gossip 
and commonplace loquacity are as worthy of 
record as the oratory of Demosthenes or the 
wisdom of Solon. /er Son is a pleasant 
contrast to much German fiction of this kind. 
The story is interesting, the plot consistent 
and well developed, the dialogue natural, and 
the characterisation distinctly good. Haughty, 
intolerant, domineering, but not hard-hearted 





Count Steinriick and his unacknowledged 
grandson, Michael Rodenberg, are the pro- 
tagonists representing intolerable pride and 
passionate determination conflicting in an 
eager life drama. The author of Her Son has 
sought to delineate the power of consan- 
guinity — how ill-treatment, indifference, 
neglect, absence, and a hundred other ills of 
life are incapable of arresting the manifestation 
of the characteristics of a dominant race. By 
slow degrees Michael Rodenberg forces his 
way in the world, under the very eyes of his 
antagonistic grandfather; and in the end he 
comes into his own again (and another’s also) 
and marries his beautiful cousin. A skilful 
plot has been woven for the evolution of this 
motive ; and, though the book would certainly 
not lose by condensation, it may fairly be said 
to justify its length—a rare thing with three- 
volume novels. 


Thraldom is an improvement upon Mr. 
Julian Sturgis’s last romance, which was 
clever rather than interesting. The title 
refers to the spiritual bondage of Gabriel de 
Courcy to one of the female personages in the 
book—to whom it would hardly be fair to 
say, as a clue would thereby be afforded 
which would spoil the interest of the story. 
If Mr. Sturgis had restricted himself to 
mesmerism Zhraldom would have been a 
stronger romance than it is. The mumbo- 
jumbo, giant negress, Obeah-horrors business 
is anything but impressive, and quite dis- 
counts ths narrative of the wonderful mag- 
netic power possessed by the strange womar 
who so effectively pulls the strings in the 
background. The Fanes, father and son, are 
excellently delineated. Tom Fane is the 
hero, and is as foolish, vain, good-natured, 
and worthy a fellow as most heroes would be 
if recruited from ordinary humanity. He 
and Gabriel de Courcy are both desirous to 
win the hand of Sibyl Mervyn; but the one 
is checkmated and the other successful by 
means of strange doings beyond their control. 
Like so many books of this kind, one feels 
that TZhraldom might have been made a 
really remarkable story. This it is not; 
but it is an amusing and interesting conte 
well worthy of a spare hour’s devotion. The 
author seems to have written more hurriedly, 
though not less brightly, than usual—at 
least, his present critic noticed one or two 
slips, such as ‘‘from whence.” But in his 
next story Mr. Sturgis should not allure the 
reader with visions of blood-curdling terrors, 
and ultimately offer him only second-rate and 
rather stale conclusions. 


Mr. Arthur Keyser’s story would not suffer 
from the removal of its sub-title, ‘‘ Realities of 
Australian Life.”’ Arthur Dacre’s experiences 
‘‘up-country ” and elsewhere—south, east, 
and west—suggest a vivid imagination on the 
part of the author of An EKxile’s Romance, 
rather than convince the reader of their 
veracity. Arthur Dacre goes forth from 
London, unable to marry the girl whom he 
loves, owing to his shameful folly in squander- 
ing away his fortune among gamblers. In 
the deserts of Australia he encounters in the 
most natural manner a French gentleman 
who had helped to ruin him in London, and 
who now puts him on the track of a quondam 
friend, who will restore much cash, it not the 
girl of whom also he has deprived Arthur 
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Dacre. The latter goes to and fro upon the 
earth, his journeyings being narrated with 
a brevity and abruptness which must charm 
the reader if he should be at al! bored. 
It is necessary for Dacre to find Darrell’s 
accomplice, a certain Comte de Deauville. 
This gentleman has experienced a reverse of 
fortune, and has been sent as a convict to 
New Caledonia, on a charge of forgery and 
murder. Dacre does find him—tarred and 
feathered, he rules as king of the Cannibal 
Islands! Finally, of course, all comes right. 
The lady goes out to Australia, and finds her 
lover on the plains about to be devoured by 
earrion crows. The story is not uninterest- 
ing, despite its improbabilities and unskilful 
evolution of episode. It is, however, poorly 
written ; and there are many wearisome pages 
of commonplace padding. Surely it is time 
for novelists, even of the Hugh Conway type, 
to cut dissertations on that ill-used word 
‘“‘ good-bye.” ‘¢There is no other word in 
the English language which contains as much 
as this” (and so on, for sentence after sen- 
tence, in the usual hackneyed style), writes 
Mr. Arthur Keyser. We have all also heard 
of the buoyant little craft, called Hope, 
which wrecks itself against the rocks of life 
‘ in the seas of time. 


Friend Sorrow is an unpretentious story, 
well-told. The musician, Luigi Pasturini, is 
the real hero. The woman who has the long 
companionship of ‘‘ Friend Sorrow” is Ethel 
Merton; but at last, after much suffering, 
she and Luigi find out that they love each 
other. Even when a book does not strongly 
interest, it is always worth reading, if it be 
a faithful mirror of life, and be well written. 
Such a book is Friend Sorrow. 


Moy O’Brien, as the title conveys, is a 
story of Irish life. Presumably there are yet 
many people who are not bored to death by 
Irish novels. That “ most distressful country ” 
has been as prolific of romances as of potatoes 
or patriots, and of none of these does there 
seem to be any lack. Miss Thompson’s story, 
however, is distinctly above the average; 
and even those who have a wary eye on Irish 
fiction and the politics therein inevitably 
broached, may take up Moy O’Brien witha 
light heart and with an assurance of interest 
in the narrative of how Moy O’Brien and 
Denis Gilmartin at last, after the usual devious 
course, reached the goal of marriage. 


Pierre Loti is one of the ablest and most 
noteworthy of living French writers. He 
may be called the Clark Russell of France, 
except that he is less of a story-teller and 
more of a literary artist than our popular sea- 
novelist. He is so admirable a writer, indeed, 
that, young as he is, academical honours are 
erelong certain to be his. His Pécheur 
@Islande and his Frére Yves have already 
been noticed in the Acapemy in their original 
guise, so here I need only mention that Miss 
Cadiot and Miss Fletcher have accomplished 
their respective tasks most creditably. These 
books should find many readers in this 
country. They represent the best achieve- 
ments of contemporary French fiction; and 
either is worth a hundred of the sensational 
vulgarities put forth by Gaboriau and F. du 
Boisgobey, whose badly translated pro- 
ductions are being so widely disseminated 
throughout England. It is to be hoped that 





either Messrs. Maxwell or Messrs. Vizetelly 
will enable readers to enjoy some others of 
Lieut. Viard’s (‘‘ Pierre Loti’s’’) romances, 
especially that exquisite Tahitian idyll, Ze 
Muriage de Loti, his Turkish story, Aziyadé, 
or his admirable Roman d’un Spahi. 

Wirt Suarp. 








RECENT LITERATURE. 


The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John Lubbock. 
(Macmillan.) To those—and their name is 
legion—who are just starting on their holiday 
rambles and need some literary provender on 
the way, we heartily recommend this portable, 
well-printed volume. It is emphatically a 
small book on great subjects ; and it would be 
difficult to find two better essays—more happily 
expressed and more suggestive of thought— 
than those felicitously entitled ‘‘The Duty of 
Happiness” and ‘‘The Happiness of Duty.” 
Again, Sir John Lubbock deserves to be heard 
upon the Choice of Books, for it is quite evident 
that he knows their contents at first hand, and 
is not afraid to speak his mind about them. 
It is just what we should expect that Plato 
occupies a somewhat lower place than Aristotle 
in his estimation, while among moralists he 
gives the highest place to Epictetus. He 
considers the ELnchiridion one of the noblest 
books in the whole of literature, and expresses 
his surprise that it is so little known. This 
remark may, perhaps, induce the thoughtful 
traveller to add it to his well-chosen store, 
and assuredly he will not regret the addition. 
If we have any fault to find with what Sir John 
says about the Pleasures of Travel, it is that he 
says too little. His quotations are, indeed, 
aptand interesting; but one would rather have 
had more of his own personal experiences, 
which, we believe, have been considerable. In 
one of them, atleast, many have shared—‘‘ No 
one who has not travelled can realise the 
devotion which the wanderer feels for Domiduca, 
the sweet and gentle goddess who watches 
over our coming home.” We hope this charming 
little volume will find many readers, for it will 
whet the appetite for wholesome reading as well 
as for calm reflection. Sir John will, in any 
future edition, correct the spelling of the great 
schooliaster’s name (pp. 185-6), which is not 
that of the metropolitan magistrate. 


The Theory and Practice of Archery. 
Horace Ford. Revised and re-written by W. 
Butt. (Longmans.) This re-issue of the late 
champion’s work on archery, thoroughly 
brought up to the level of practice at the 
present day, is a gratifying sign to all lovers of 
the bow. No manin modern times has made 
better scores than Mr. Ford, and shown what 
it was possible to accomplish with that weapon. 
His book on archery, originally published in 
1856, at once became the standard authority. 
The second edition, published in 1859, has long 
been out of print. No other work on practical 
archery can be named by the side of Mr. Ford’s 
book ; and when all the recent improvements 
and the experience of Mr. Butt, who has for 
many years been the secretary of the Royal 
Toxophilite Society, are added, it is superfluous 
to commend the present work, which is abso- 
lutely indispensable to an archer. It may be 
broadly divided into a full account of all con- 
nected with the bow, and the position in which 
it, should be used, and a list of the different 
public archery meetings with details of the 
scores of the chief shooters, The old rule 
which prevailed up to the middle of the 
century, or a few years later, was to draw the 
arrow to the ear. Mr. Ford’s improvement, 
which has revolutionised modern archery, is to 
draw the arrow below the aiming eye and 
suffer it to lie in the same vertical plane as the 
line between the eye and the object to be hit. 


By 





A good deal of variation, however, in this rule 
may be observed among archers. In the 
palmy days of the Royal Sherwood Archers we 
once saw a lady win all the three prizes—for 
greatest score, greatest number of hits, and 
most central gold—who drew her arrows, with- 
out effort and apparently without aiming at 
all, to her waist. This society, established in 
1833, under the patronage of the Duke of 
Sussex, to which all the most celebrated archers 
of the midland counties belonged, recently ex- 
pired, after an existence of half a century. 
Lawn tennis, frivolous though it may seem to 
the scientific archer, has proved a formidable 
rival to his sport. Anyone can play at the 
former pastime without a tithe of the practice 
necessary to make even a fair figure with the 
long bow. Many of the appliances needful for 
archery—arrows, bracers, shooting gloves, and 
the like—are here figured. Their use is also 
described with the utmost care. A portrait of 
Mr. Ford, who was champion for twelve years, 
will please those who remember his prowess; and 
it is well matched by a photograph, taken by 
Mr. C. E. Nesham, the present champion, of 
Major Fisher, champion archer during 1871-4. 
The book is retained within moderate dimen- 
sions by the omission of much historical matter 
relating to the use of the English long bow in 
mediaeval warfare. This can be conveniently 
found in other works. Mr. C. J. Longman 
(himself champion in 1883), to whom is due the 
preface of Mr. Ford’s book, may be congratu- 
lated on its appearing in time for the Grand 
National Archery Meeting at Cheltenham on 
August 3. The scores of all the leading archers 
at this meeting, from its commencement in 1844 
to last year, can here be found at a glance. 


Letters from Ireland, 1886. By the Special 
Correspondent of the Ziimes. (W. H. Allen.) 
These letters deserve the careful perusal of 
Home Rulers and Unionists alike. While quite 
free from the bitterness which at present marks 
the Times, they go far to carry conviction by 
their calm and temperate tone. The writer is 
not only manifestly a truthful man, but prob- 
ably a lawyer, as he appears experienced in 
weighing evidence. The letters, too, exactly 
cover the long vacation of 1886, They are 
written from the point of view of a fair- 
minded Unionist. The writer is no horror- 
monger, but he gives authentic instances of boy- 
cotting for the gratification of private spite. A 
man who was refused by a girl used his influence 
with the League to have her and her family 
boycotted, and they are now suffering under the 
ban of ‘’ exclusive dealing” solely because she 
rejected his suit. There is, however, evidence 
even in these pages that the Irish have made 
material, if not moral progress. One of his 
car-drivers had lived with ‘‘ ould Martin” (of 
Ballinahinch), and remembered when Martin 
paid a hundred labourers in the week, and he 
‘* couldn’t say one of them had a bit of bread or 
a cup of tea from Monday to Saturday.” 
«* And now they all have it,’’ he went on, ‘‘ and 
won’t look at stirabout or milk at all. Every 
shilling they get goes to the shop for tea and 
bread, that’s no food for labourin’ men, and 
its ruinin’ them.” In another part of Galway 
the correspondent found that the landlord 
had got for a tenant (who kept a small 
shop) a chest of the same Indian tea that he 
was using himself at 2s. a pound; but the 
tenant brought it back in great distress, saying 
that her customers would never buy such a 
coarse leaf—‘‘in fact they will have none but the 
finest China tea at 3s. and 3s. 6d. a pound.” It 
is only fair to add that the drinkers of this 
aromatic tea all pay their rent without any re- 
duction (in 1586). The book (which only con- 
sists of 181 pages) is mainly full of facts, but 
a few specimens of Irish humour are given. 
Mr. Ashley’s residence on the exposed promon- 
tory of Mullaghmore was thus described by 
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the car-driver: ‘‘It is a nice place in summer, 
but a terrible place in winter, without a stick 
or straw between you and the parish of New 
York.” ‘‘ Coercion,” said another Irishman to 
the author, ‘‘ sure, what is it but allowing a 
decent man to walk the road?” ‘‘In God’s 
name, sir, when are they going to put us 
down?” is another remarkable saying. The 
writer considers there are more people in Ireland 
than the soil can support, and that from in- 
terested motives the priests try to keep them 
there. The result is (according to him) that, 
though the Irish are ‘‘the finest nation that 
ever grew on a fruitful soil,” they are still 

‘* Fightin’ like divils for conciliation, 

And hatin’ each other for the love of God.” 

The Round Table Series, Edited by H. 
Bellyse Baildon. (Edinburgh : William Brown.) 
The six essays that compose the present 
volume appeared originally in separate numbers, 
and the editor was well advised when he 
gathered them together in this more permanent 
form. For, taken altogether, they are ably 
written and interesting. The subjects, too, are 
well-chosen. They are Emerson, George Eliot, 
Ruskin, Whitman, Darwin, and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. The object, says the editor in his 
brief preface, ‘‘ was to secure a critical estimate 
positive and cordial, rather than negative or 
coldly impartial.” Perhaps, the best essay in 
the book is that on Rossetti, by the late P. W. 
Nicholson, the artist. The author has just 
that sympathetic appreciation whichis necessary 
for a proper understanding of the life and work 
of the maa he seeks to exhibit. He is able to 
value both the poet and the artist. ‘‘ Had 
Rossetti not been a painter by nature,” he 
says, “‘his poetry would have been vague, 
thin, visionary.”” For his mind was of ‘‘so 
mystical a nature that, had he not been very 
strongly aware of the symbolical form of expres- 
sion, his verses would doubtless have been very 
intangible.” Comparing Rossetti with other 
poets of the time, Mr. Nicholson writes: 
“He has not the direct force of religious or 
philosophical teaching so openly evident in the 
work of Browning, nor the swift, strong insight 
which gives value to the critical quasi-pessimism 
of Arnold; not the agnostic hopelessness of Clough; 
nor the comparatively firm faith which informs 
with fervour and with light the verse of Mrs. 
Browning or of Tennyson ; but he has that quality 
present in all their poetry: that sympathy, that 
pity for the foiled, circuitous wanderer, for the 
ever-eluded grasp of eager, human souls.” 


Mr. Patrick Geddes is hardly so able an 
exponent of Ruskin as Mr. Nicholson is of 
Rossetti. His essay has too large an element 
of what he doubtless considers slashing criticism 
—not, to be sure of Ruskin, but of those 
terrible ‘‘ orthodox economists’? who have 
vexed the soul of Ruskin. If Mr. Geddes has 
failed to grasp thoroughly the teaching of 
those ‘‘orthodox economists” he has only 
repeated the defect of his master ; but he would 
have been better employed if, instead of 
weakly imitating his master’s insolence of 
language, he had explained clearly what Mr. 
Ruskin’s own economic theories really are. He 
admits that Mr. Ruskin’s “chief services” as 
an economist are ‘‘ constructive,”’ and adds: 
“Exceeding all other economists in clear vision 
of physical realities, in insight and criticism of the 
quality of production and of life, he is more than 
any other writer the legitimate continuator of the 
Physiocratic School and the forerunner of its 
complete re-systematisation by the aid of physical 
and biological science.”’ 
The editor, who contributes the paper on 
merson, shows that he has a fair under- 
standing of the great seer. Mr. John Robert- 
son displays good critical judgment in his 
paper on Whitman. The essays on George 
Eliot and Darwin are careful and discriminating. 
On the whole the book is welcome, and we hope 





editor and contributors will be encouraged to 
continue their work. 


American Literature, 1607-1885. By Charles 

F. Richardson. Vol. I. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
In this volume of his elaborate work Mr. 
Richardson treats of ‘‘The Development of 
American Thought,” discussing, first of all, 
what he terms the race-elements in American 
literature, and then the writers, ancient and 
modern, on theology, politics, and philosophy. 
He promises that, in a second and concluding 
volume, to be issued next year, he will deal 
with poetry and fiction. We have it on the 
authority of the writer himself that his work is 
a modest endeavour to aid readers to decide 
what has been and is the environment of 
American literature; what have been the 
relations between cause and effect, between the 
Saxon mind in England and the Saxon mind 
in America; what American writers have thus 
far done worthy to be mentioned beside 
Goethe, Schiller, Hugo, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Carlyle, George Eliot, and all the great writers 
of this and previous centuries; what American 
books are ‘“‘ world books” and why; how and 
why American writers have succeeded and 
failed. There is much in Mr. Richard- 
son’s book that will command general 
assent, for instance, that ‘‘if we go to Poe 
for what he cannot furnish we shall be dis- 
appointed.” Elsewhere we cannot agree so 
readily, as, for example, when, in pointing out 
the difficulty he feels in discussing ‘‘the work 
and relative rank of contemporary writers in 
the same historical field’ as his own, he says 
that praise might seem to be the puffery of 
mutual admiration. Again, some of Mr. 
Richardson’s critical judgments may fairly be 
questioned, Speaking of Lowell, he says: 
‘* No argument is needed to show that Lowell is 
the most conspicuous American critic—the writer 
whom he would instructively [?] name as occupy- 
ing a representative position like that of Mr. 
Arnold in England. Lowell represents indigenous 
American culture as Arnold represents English.”’ 


In saying this he may understand Lowell; but 
evidently he does not understand Arnold. To 
link, as he does, Artemus Ward and Mark 
Twain together seems to point to the critic’s 
own deficient sense of humour—a deficiency 
which probably accounts for the existence of 
his present work. On the other hand, the book, 
though it disappoints the expectation it creates, 
is far from worthless. The author has not 
spared pains in gathering his materials together, 
and there is much information of a use- 
ful and interesting kind to be found in these 
pages. Mr. Richardson is quite capable of 
forming an independent and intelligent judg- 
ment on men and things. There is good critical 
discernment in such a passage as this: ‘‘ He 
[Thoreau] knew nature, and loved it; in his 
descriptions of his life there is no affectation 
or attitudinising of the Walt Whitman order.” 
The complaint against Mr. Richardson is that 
he has not understood his limitations. We 
may be permitted to say, without offence, of 
him, what he says of Emerson, that ‘‘he is at 
fimes superficial and, what is worse, speaks 
authoritatively on subjects concerning which he 
has no deep knowledge.” The idea of his 
present book is preposterous. A century hence, 
at the earliest, will be soon enough to make 
such estimates of the American literature of 
to-day as he has attempted. The wisest man in 
the world could not doit now; but, being wise, 
he would not have attempted it. Mr. Richard- 
son is a young man in a hurry. Let him possess 
his soul in patience, and put forth his efforts 
within the realms of the possible, and he will 
produce something worthy. We shall hope to 
meet him again under better conditions. 


Struggles for Life. By William Knighton. 
Williams & Norgate.) ‘‘ Invention is learning 





69 
digested; quotation is learning vomited up 
raw.” This severe dictum of Bentham’s 


occurred to us as we read this volume; and yet 
we can express neither surprise nor regret that 
it should have reacheda second edition. The 
book is exceedingly readable, and its tone of 
happy optimism is a fault on the right side. It 
is literally stuffed with quotations from writers 
of every age and language. Coleridge and 
Azurara, Ruskin and Raffles, Mr. Mulhall and 
Moses, Bishop Latimer and Tacitus, are found 
cheek by jowl with correspondents of the 
Times, the Daily News, and the Standard. This 
is just one of those books that we should ex- 
pect to find popular, for those who read it can 
learn so much with sovery little trouble to 
themselves; nor has Dr. Knighton been 
‘*sleepless himself to give his readers sleep.” 
With judicious skipping the book is very 
pleasant reading. The skipping becomes 
necessary when Dr. Knighton appears and 
pleads in his own person. The following is 
taken at random as a sample of the author’s 
own work, unadulterated by quotation: ‘‘If we 
could make the people free from the many 
bonds that impede them, it would of course be 
a great blessing; but the task is a very diffi- 
cult one” (p. 64). The author, after deliver- 
ing his soul of this truism, proceeds to declaim 
in a mild fashion against party government. 
But we have no wish to argue with one who 
has so crowded his pages with the witticisms 
of the wise and the wonders of nature. Chap. 
ii, entitled ‘‘ Struggling with Nature,” is 
especially interesting, and a healthy tone makes 
itself felt throughout the volume. 


Then and Now ; or, Fifty Years of Newspaper 
Work. By William Hunt. (Hull.) Mr. William 
Hunt has been president of the Provincial 
Newspaper Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and is undoubtedly a man of great experience 
and ability; but we cannot congratulate him 
on having written a book that will interest the 
general reader. The small volume before us 
hardly tells those who are not journalists the 
amount and the value of Mr. Hunt’s own work. 
It is too full of trivial details ; such as his account 
of the Times correspondent opening his bed- 
room window at night (p. 50), or of events so 
generally known as the results of the Hull elec- 
tions (p. 182). Noris Mr. Hunt always accurate, 
as he speaks of ‘‘ the two elections which 
preceded the passing of the great Reform Bill” 
of 1832 as ‘‘ the last elections in Honiton,” The 
last election in Honiton was held in 1865, and 
not in 1832, as Mr. Hunt, an old Honiton man, 
should have known. No journalist would, 
however, find the book tedious, and we can 
recommend it as the modest record of a useful 
and honourable career. 


The Story of the Life of Queen Victoria. By 
W. W. Tulloch. (Nisbet.) This is indeed a 
story for boys and girls all over the world, 
and it has had the advantage of having been 
revised—with the exception of the last chapter 
—by Her Majesty herself. Not mere gossip, 
or exaggerated stories, but a truthful record. 
The last chapter deals with the wonderful fifty 
years of progress and good works. The author 
says the Queen has always, during her reign, 
been asking herself the question, ‘‘ Are my 
people happier?” ‘‘And in looking back 
there can only be one answer,”’ he adds—‘‘ Yes 
they are.” 


Ernest Jones. By Frederick Leary. (Demo- 
crat Publishing Office.) Few probably 
remember that this renowned Radical took his 
name from his godfather, Ernest, King of 
Hanover. Ernest Jones was unquestionably 
the most disinterested and the most interesting 
English democrat of this century. It is for his 
moral even more than for his intellectual gifts 
that he deserves to be held in remembrance. He 
was one of the few men who emphatically had 
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not got his price. He not only beggared him- 
self by his politics, but he refused £2,000 a 
year which was offered him on the very cheap 
condition of holding his tongue. Whatever, 
therefore, may be thought of his political 
opinions, there can be but one opinion of his 
lite. As the Saturday Review said of him: 
‘‘Such men elevate the standard and purify the 
atmosphere of public life. He has the gratification 
of giving up ail that men hold dear, in order to 
promote what he believed to be political truth... .. 
There is no going to heaven asa reward for political 
usefulness; and as political usefulness is a rare and 
precious quality, even in a free country, we cannot 
but regard Mr. Jones as one who is a national 
benefactor.” 

We were therefore prepared to welcome a life 
of Ernest Jones, but we can give no welcome 
to the pamphlet under review. It is written in 
the style of a penny-a-liner, omits important 
matters, lays stress on what is unimportant, 
and is disconnected and uninteresting. Ernest 
Jones deserves, and (let us hope) will yet find, a 
biographer more worthy of the noble life he 
led, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are glad to hear that there is some pro- 
bability of a collection of essays and other 
miscellaneous writings by the late Rector of 
Lincoln being published shortly. 


THE work upon which Prof. Mahaffy has 
been engaged for some time—and to which his 
little book on Alexander’s Empire, in the series 
called ‘* The Story of the Nations,” and also 
his recent lectures before the Royal Institution, 
were in the nature of ‘‘ chips” —may be ex- 
pected early in the autumn. It is entitled 
Greek Life and Thought from the Macedonian to 
the Roman Conquest; and the publishers are 
Messrs Macmillan. 


THE most interesting announcement already 
made for the Christmas season is an ¢dition de 
luxe of all Randolph Caldecott’s ‘* Picture 
Books,”’ printed on the finest handmade p:per, 
from the original blocks, by Edmund Evans. 


WE hear that the volume of poems by Mr 
Edwin Arnold, to be published by Triibner & 
Co. in the autumn, will contain several original 
pieces. ‘‘In an Indian Temple,” which con- 
sists of a dialogue between an English official, 
a Nautch-dancer, and a Brahmin priest, 
embodies some deep Hindu metaphysics and 
moral questions in a lyrical Oriental setting. 
** A Casket of Jewels” introduces us in a recon- 
dite manner to legends connected with precious 
stones. The book will also contain many minor 
poems. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN will publish immediately 
a book in two volumes, entitled Romantic Love 
and Personal Beauty: their Development, Causal 
Relation, Historic and National Peculiarities. 
The author is Mr. Herbert T. Finck, the musical 
critic of the New York Evening Post; and the 
tendency of his researches is to show that 
*‘ romantic love (as distinguished from conjugal 
affection) is a modern sentiment, only about 
600 years old.” 


TIE new volume of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine Library ”’ will be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock 
immediately. It will contain the completion of 
the section on Loman-British Remains. In it 
will be found a record of the discoveries of 
Roman remains in all parts of the country, 
classified under counties. The usual introduc- 
tion and notes by the editor are given, besides 
a copious index to this section of the work. 


THE American Dante Society are now passing 
through the press the concordance of the 
Divina Commedia prepared by Prof. Fay, of 
Washington. The text followed is Witte’s 
(Berlin 1862), with the addition of such words 





of the edition of Niccolini, Capponi, Borghi, and 
Becchi (Florence 1837) as differ from Witte’s. 
The Concordance will make a volume of from 
eight to nine hundred pages. Messrs. Triibner 
& Co. are the London agents. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Great 
Writers” will be Adam Smith, written by Mr. 
R. B. Haldane. 


THE City of London Publishing Company 
have in the press a novel entitled Gerald 
Grantley’s Revenge, by Dr. Tanner. 


Messrs. MAacMILLAN announce a cheap 
edition of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s The Wood- 
landers, which (we may add) seems to have met 
with a greater success in America than any of 
his recent novels. 


On Saturday last a meeting of the Selden 
Society was held in the old hall of Lincoln’s 
Inn, for the purpose of receiving the report of 
the provisional committee appointed in January 
last, electing a council and other officers, and 
settling the rules of the society. The chair 
was taken by Lord Justice Lindley. The 
council will consist henceforth of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the Master of 
the Rolls, the President of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division, the Attorney-General, 
the Solicitor-General, the treasurers of Lincolns 
Inn and Grays Inn and of the Middle and Inner 
Temple, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the president of the 
Incorporated Law Society. The above are 
members ex officio. To these were added the 
names of Mr. Phelps, Minister of the United 
States, Lord Derby, Bishop Stubbs, Lord 
Herschell, Lord Thring, Lord Aberdare, three 
of the Lords Justices (Cotton, Lindley, and 
Bowen), eight other members of the judicial 
bench, Mr. Justice Gray, of the United States, 
and about eighty leading lawyers in England 
and America. The provisional committee were 
able to announce the early publication of a 
volume of thirteenth-century Pleas of the 
Crown, from the Eyre Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office, to be edited by Mr. F. W. 
Maitland, Reader in English Law at Cam- 
bridge, with full indices both of subjects and 
of persons and places. This volume will throw 
considerable light on the history of the petty 
jury. It is proposed next in order to print a 
series of records of real actions and of cases 
illustrating villein status and villein tenure ; 
but how soon these may appear will depend on 
the number of subscribing members who may 
join the society. The annual subscription is 
one guinea, and the secretary is Mr. P. Edward 
Dove, of 23 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE Century for August will contain another 
instalment of Lincoln’s biography, by John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay; the first part of a new 
tale, ‘‘ Azalia,” by Joel Chandler Harris, with 
illustrations; a paper on the cause of “ Low 
Prices, High Wages, Small Profits,” by Ed- 
ward Atkinson ; and ‘‘ An Episode of the Lady 
Franklin Bay Expedition,” by Lieut. Greely. 

Mr. G. J. Hotyoake, President of the Co- 
operative Societies, will contribute an article to 
the Fortnightly for August on “The Growth 
and Development of Co-operation.” 


THE August number of St. Nicholas will con- 
tain ‘‘An Idaho Picnic,” by Mary Hallock 
Foote; ‘‘The Boyhsod of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,” by W. H. Rideing; ‘‘ Fiddle John’s 
Family,” by Hjalmar Hjalt Boyesen; and 
‘‘The Brownies Fishing,” by Palmer Cox. 

Messrs. Carr & Co., of 26, Paternoster- 
square, have made arrangements for the pub- 
lication of Outing, the well-known illustrated 
American magazine of sport and travel, in 
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England. Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth will 
edit the English edition; and among the con- 
tributors are Dr. W. G. Grace, Mr. J. D. 
Dougall, ‘‘Rookwood,” Gen. Marcy, Mr. 
Methven Brownlee, and Dr. Darbishire. The 
first number will appear on October 1. 


Tue August number of The Scottish Church 
will contain ‘‘The History of a Vain Young 
Woman,” an article on ‘‘ West Highland 
Sports,” and ‘Facts and Fallacies of the 
Crofter Question.” 


THE forthcoming number of the Central 
Literary Magazine, the quarterly organ of the 
Birmingham Literary Association, will contain 
an article, by the Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, on 
‘* Heinrich Heine.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
LONDON IN JULY. 


Wuar ails my senses thus to cheat ? 
What is it ails the place ; 

That all the people in the street 
Should wear one woman’s face ? 


The London trees are dusty-brown, 
Beneath the summer sky ;. 

My love, she dwells in London town, 
Nor leaves it in July. 


O various and intricate maze, 
Wide waste of square and street ; 
Where, missing through unnumbered days, 
We twain at last may meet ! 
And who cries out on crowd and mart ? 
Who prates of stream and sea? 
The summer in the city’s heart— 
That is enough for me. 
Amy Levy. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Revista Contemporanea for July, 
Jimenez de la Espada prints the first portion of 
his notes on the History of the New Kingdom 
of Granada, by Juan de Castellanos. Seiior 
Pidal writes with enthusiasm on the poetry of 
his friend, the late Duque de Almeriara. Don 
J. 8. de Toca finds the best remedy for the 
agricultural distress in agricultural banks, 
syndicates, and associations, like those of the 
Lauernverein in Germany. Maria Sanroma 
gives a genial and amusing account of his 
visits to Paris and London in 1851. There isa 
further chapter of ‘‘ Brihuega and its Fuero,” 
by Juan Catalina; and Becerro de Bengoa 


begins a careful study of the Philippine 
Islands, 


Tue Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for June contains reports on José 
Montero’s El Archipielago Filipino y las Isias 
Marianas, &c., by Javier de Salas; on M, 
Castan’s La Cronica General de Gonzalo de 
Finojosa, Bishop of Burgos (1313-27), by 
Fernandez Duro; on Stoppani’s ‘‘ L’Ambra,” 
by Antonio Fabié ; and on a MS. History of the 
Colegio de San Gregorio de Valladolid, by 
Vicente dela Fuente. All are favourable, and 
the publication of the last work is recommended. 
Fernandez-Guerra fixes the sites of two cities of 
Bastelania: the one, Asso, at Las Cuevas de 
los Negros, near Caravaca ; the other, Argos, at 
Vereda, on the river Argos. Padre Fita prints 
a detailed description of the Juderia of Xeres, 
in 1266, Several newly discovered Moorish 
coins, inscriptions, Latin, Keltic, and other 
remains, are described in various papers, and in 
the Noticias. 


No. 2 of Tomo V. of the Revista de Ciencias 
Ilistoricas begins with a contemporary account 
of the three sieges of Gerona in 1808, by the 
Franciscan Friar Manuel Cundaro, who him- 
self took part in the defence. The Conde de 
la Viiaza publishes important additions to Cean 
Bermudez’s Dictionary of Artists in Spain. The 
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present instalment covers the whole of letter A. 
The wood-work of the choif of the Church of 
Guetaria, said to have been brought from 
England, was really done by Andres de Aravz 
of Vitoria, who was paid for it December 30, 
1562. DonJ. Ixart tells the history of the two 
Societies of Excursions in Catalonia, and of the 
excellent work which they have done. José 
Brunet shows that the game of chess really 
existed in Aacient Egypt, and gives illustrations 
of pieces found in the tombs, and of pictures 
on the monuments. 








THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 


XIII. 


Ir will have been observed that in trying to 
assign a date to the Costeriana I have not 
placed them earlier than 1446. ithis I have 
done on account of the Doctrinales mentioned 
by the Abbat of Cambray as having been 
bought by him in that year and in 1451. And 
as 1 am not aware of any of the titles of the 
Costeriana being mentioned earlier with some 
additions which might suggest to us that there 
was question of printed works, I do not think 
it necessary to inquire whether the Costeriana 
(or some of them) might not be earlier. We 
read, indeed, of a MS. Catalogue that belonged 
to Jean des Roches, who wrote an essay on the 
origin of printing in Mémoires de l’ Académie de 
Bruzelles, i., pp. 536 and 540, and who regarded 
this catalogue as of the fifteenth century. 
Among its titles was ‘‘Item Dominicalia in 
parvo libro stampato in papyro, non scripto,” 
while at the end of the MS. he read: ‘‘ Anno 
Domini 1340 viguit qui fecit stampare Donatos.” 
Bernard, who quoted these entries (i. 91), 
thinks that we must read 1440 instead of 1340, 
as the Catalogue is said to be of the fifteenth 
century, which is, moreover, plain from the use 
of Arabicnumerals. But not having access to 
this MS. Catalogue, and being unable to 
examine it, I merely draw attention to these 
entries in order that they may not be forgotten, 
and be verified if the MS. is still in existence. 
It is a singular thing, which deserves to be 
noticed, that when we work our way back to 1446, 
we touch not only the year in which the Abbat 
of Cambray: bought printed Doctrinales ; but, 
what is still more remarkable, the very year in 
which Laurens Janszoon Coster is asserted to 
have “‘ brought the first print into the world.” 
This assertion and the year are found in an old 
pedigree of Coster and his family preserved at 
Haarlem. It was made for an inhabitant of 
Haarlem (Gerrit Thomaszoon), who claims to 
be a descendant of L. J. Coster, and who died 
in 1563 or 1564. Dr. Van der Linde professes 
not to understand the phrase in the pedigree, 
though it is plain to anybody who desires to 
understand it. Nor does he attach any weight 
to the document ; and at one time says that it 
was forged in the nineteenth century, at another 
time that it originated late in the sixteenth 
century, while in his last book he asserts that 
it could not have been written later than 1520. 
(By the way, this last assertion is made by the 
same Dr. Van der Linde who invariably tells us 
pon _ Haarlem tradition is not older than 
vol, 
_It is curious to notice with what learning Dr. 
Van der Linde discusses the pedigree, notwith- 
standing the enormous difference in the dates 
which he assigns to the document shows that 
he has no knowledge of such things. And it 
18 an open secret that what he says about it has 
all been suggested to him by others, and he 
changes his dates just as it suits his purpose. 
However, the date 1520 seems to have been 
suggested to him by persons who ought to 
now, and, what is of still greater value, it 
Seems to agree with the internal and external 





circumstances connected with the document. 
Therefore, the Haarlem authorities will do well 
to preserve the document carefully, and we 
ought to bear its date and statement in mind 
whenever we deal with the tradition of the 
Haarlem invention of printing. 

In working our way back to 1446, we touch, 
moreover, the year which we obtain by deduct- 
ing the 128 years which Junius mentions in his 
text—‘ habitavit ante annos centum duodetri- 
ginta Harlemi Laurentius Joannes cognomento 
Aedituus Custosue ’’—from the date (1575) of his 
prefaces to the Batavia. But on this circum- 
stance I can lay no stress for the present, 
because those who have examined the MS. of 
Junius’s Batavia, which still exists at Haarlem 
and the Hague, say that the account of the 
Haarlem invention must have been written in 
1568, and that the prefaces dated 1575 are a 
later addition. 

It behoves me to say a few words as to the 
man, or men, who have been regarded as the 
Haarlem inventor of printing. Since 1870, Dr. 
Van der Linde has endeavoured, in three 
different works, to create the impression that 
Laurens Janszoon Coster, mentioned by Junius 
as the inventor, was eltogether a myth; and he 
has succeeded so well that I am constantly 
asked by otherwise well-informed persons (1) 
how I could think of setting up a person who 
was entirely legendary; (2) could I show, 
from any genuine document, that such a person 
had ever existed ? &c. In fact, Dr. Van der 
Linde has even succeeded in persuading himself 
that this Coster was a myth, as he always uses 
this word in speaking of Coster. But if he can 
be said to have proved anything, he has proved 
that Coster was certainly not a myth. It 
is true that, if his figures are correct, 
the Haarlem people and the authors who 
have written on the subject before 1870 
have dealt with the tradition of the inven- 
tion and the reputed inventor, in a very 
reckless manner, by mixing up two totally 
different men. On the other hand, it would 
be worse than useless to base any arguments 
or speculations upon such works as that of 
Koning of 1816, and least of all upon those of 
Dr. Van der Linde published from 1870 to 1886, 
which latter I have shown to be simply a re- 
production of the old errors of 1816, with some 
new ones of his own added. But if we accept 
so much of Dr. Van der Linde’s figures as 
have been corroborated to some extent by 
other writers, it would seem that there lived 
at Haarlem a ‘‘Lourens Janszoon’”’ from 
about 1380 to 1439, who is duly authenticated 
by entries in the original Haarlem Registers 
and other documents. This man began to be 
regarded by the Dutch authors as the person 
indicated by Junius as the inventor of print- 
ing, when they considered that the invention 
had taken place so early as 1423. This man 
is, moreover, regarded as the ‘‘lou janssn” 
whose burial is recorded in a Haarlem Burial 
Register of 1439. But ‘‘ Lourens Janszoon” 
was a very important personage in Haarlem 
history ; and I have shown in my third chapter 
(ACADEMY of May 14) that the burial entry of 
1439 has hitherto beeh misunderstood, and 
points to 4 man whose relatives were unable to 
pay the costs of his burial, which makes it 
doubtful whether the man who was buried in 
1439 is the same who has been traced back as 
far as 1380. 

But, however this may be, it seems certain 
that this man was never called ‘‘ Lourens Jans- 
zoon Coster,” and Junius calls the Haarlem 
inventor by this name. That there was such 
a man living at Haarlem, from 1436 to 1483, 
therefore, exactly at the time that printing 
may have been invented there, is established by 
Dr. Van der Linde himself, if he can be said to 
have established anything. He professes, 
moreover, to have established that the 





genealogy of this L. J. Coster perfectly agrees 
and tallies with the chief person (Gerrit Tho- 
maszn) mentioned by Junius as a descendan 
of Coster. Under these circumstances, one feels 
inclined to ask what objection Dr. Van der 
Linde can have against this man ? 

Ah! says Dr. Van der Linde, though 
all this is in perfect historical and genea- 
logical order, yet this Coster could not have 
been an inventor of printing or a printer, be- 
cause he was a chandler and an innkeeper. I 
do not see that we need trouble ourselves much 
about such an argument, because the inventor 
of printing had necessarily to be something 
else. Dr. Van der Linde would, probably, 
not feel disposed to argue that printing could 
only have been invented by a printer. We 
have seen, moreover (ACADEMY, May 21), that 
a Bishop of Liege and his sister, a nun, 
possessed, in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, instruments for printing images and 
pieces of texts, from which we may infer that 
‘printing’ (that is, block-printing) at that 
time was done more by private persons than by 
ordinary mechanics (printers, prenters). 

It would be a more serious objection to 
Junius’s account, if we were absolutely bound to 
pin him to all his dates and biographical par- 
ticulars, that this Lourens Janszoon Coster 
resided (I can only quote Dr. Van der Linde) 
at Haarlem from 1436 (when he occurs as 
inheriting a chair in a club) till 1483, when he 
was not yet too old to depart from Haarlem. 
Such a man could hardly have been a grand- 
father already in 1440 when he invented print- 
ing, according to Junius, by attempting to 
instruct his grandchildren. And it seems that 
Junius had really the year 1440 in bis mind ; 
because he asserts that the thief who stole 
Coster’s types printed with them im 1442 (a 
year after the theft) at Mentz. If Junius had 
said ‘‘ 1452.” and if we could date the inven- 
tion of printing according to the date of his 
preface, there would be nothing against his 
account. But, without a further investigation 
as to the circumstances under which Junius 
wrote and the transcripts of his work were 
made, I scruple to make any suggestions. I 
only wish to remark that we shall, perhaps, 
have to deal with Junius’s dates and statements 
very much in the same way as with those in 
the Cologne Chronicle; that is to say, those 
which were derived from Chronicles and printed 
sources will have to be sifted from those derived 
from more trustworthy sources. 

J. H. HEssExs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
DR. MACCARTHY’S ‘‘FRAGMENTA HIBERNICA,”’ 


London: July 16, 1887, 
‘*When one Irishman is on the spit, another 
is always ready to turn the handle.” Now that 
Dr. MacCarthy is before the fire of public 
criticism, I have been reminded of this old say- 
ing by the alacrity with which one of his Celtic 
fellow-countrymen has brought to my notice 
the doctor’s ‘‘ Fragmenta Hibernica,’’ published 
in the eighth volume of the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record—a monthly journal conducted under 
episcopal sanction, and having, I am told, a 
large circulation in the Catholic world. These 
Fragmenta comprise the text of a Middle- 
Irish tractate on the incredulity of 5S. Thomas 
found in the Lebar Brecc (pp. 194-6 of the 
facsimile), together with a translation and notes. 
_As this tractate, in which every Irish sentence 
is either a translation or a paraphrase of the 
— Latin sentence, had not previously 
een edited, the following corrigenda will 
supply some material for judging how Dr. 
MacCarthy would have dealt with the treatise 
on the Mass in the Stowe Missal, if a transcrip- 
tion and translation of the greater part of that 
difficult document had not appeared in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift. For Dr. MacCarthy’s convenience, 
1 will arrange these corrigenda under three 
heads, viz.: (a) misreadings of Latin words, 
(b) misreadings of Irish words, and (c) mis- 
translations of Irish words, 


(a) Misreadings of Latin Words. 


Dr. MacCarruy. FAcsIMI.e. 
P.129, 1. 14 mannus manuus (.¢e., maniis) 
130, 1. 16 fixturam fixuram 
131, 1. 9 Vidistis Videtis 
1. 26 Tibraitis Tibriatis 
132, 1. 23 renuit rennuit 
133, 1. 24 virtutem ueritatem 
135, 1. 1 Adhocvia Ad hoc enim uia 
237, 1. 11 contrectan- contractandum 
um 
237, 1. 15 incerdulus* incredulus 


(a) Misreadings of Latin Words (cont.). 
Dr. MacCartuy. 


238, 1. 24 Hille 
credidit 


FAcsIMILe. 


uere Hille etenim uere credit 


265, 1. 19 possinus 
1. 26 clandant[ur] 
265, 1. 27 obtrectoris 


266, 1. 3 maledicum - 


posimus (i.e., possimus) 

claudant[ur] 

obtractoris (i.¢., obtrec- 
tatoris) 

maledictum pro male- 


pro maledico 
1. 24 Hocta 


dicto 
Hocto (i.e., Octo) 
267, 1.16 congrega- 
bunt 


congrcgabuntur. 


Such errors—like his Noster erat Boetaenus 
for the Notus wir erat Berachus of the 
Antiphonary, and others mentioned in the 
AcaDEMY for April 2, 1887, p. 238, col. i— 
justify a certain amount of hesitation in accept- 
ing Dr. MacCarthy’s readings of the Stowe 


Missal when they differ from Mr. Warren’s. 


(b) Misreadings of Irish Words. 


Dr. MacCarruy. 


-% . 8 na haspalu 
29, Il. 12,19), 
131,17” } ise 
129, 1. 22 Isse 
23 itchonarcais 
130, 1. 1 sonsa 
130, ll. 2, 3, 4 aspalu 
ocus descipla Isu 
dobeth itegdais fori- 
ata do demniugad 
anirse .1., acretem 
imonesergi cotarus- 
tar etarra 


130, 1. 7 inasonsa 
11 Isse 
12 aspalu 
18 molaim ina- 
thaeb, nichretub 
32 iarnhdiultad 
131, 1. 1 tancatur 
11 tectamsea 
13 ise roraidsim 
17 indi aspalu 
18 chathar mela 
20 in ba lor 
23 na haspalu 
28 donaspalu 
132, 1. 3 indaspalu 
6 nobatar 
7 Iudech 
9 intreit 
13 indaspalu 
cen anathar 
o caremeni- 
thus 
15 indi aspalu 
20 insin 
28 athaeb ocus 
a lamu dia tur 
133, 1. 8 nanaspalu 
13 iar nhdichar 
29 do chuirp 
134, 1. 3 nemthruail - 
luide 
134, 1. 14 imainmain- 
sea 
15 ocbennachar 
19 laiderite 
2L ainim 
27 dono 
135, 1. 5 liag 
237, 1. 5 indhorchaib 
ainirsi 
7 ille feg 
9 do chuunta- 
bert ochian 
12 minethid- 
naicend diathur 
21 innisis 
22 nhdes 


FAcsIMILe. 
na haspail (nom. pl.) 
ised 


Is he 

itchonnarcais 

soseéla 

aspail ocus descipuil Isu 
dobeth itegdais for- 
iatta 7 Tomas immalle 
friu isinochtmad 16 
iarnesergi Crist ocus 
Crist do thidecht in- 
dochum doirsib foriata 
do demniugud anirse 
(.1. cretim) imonesergi 
cotarustar etarru. 

ina soscé/a 

Is ed 

aspail (nom. pl.) 

moliim inathédeb, ni 
chretiub 

iaridiultad 

tancatar 

techtaimsea 

ised roraidsivm 

indi aspal [déc] 

criathar mela 

ni ba lor 

na haspail (nom. pl.) 

dona aspa/u 

indaspail (the d dotted) 

robatar 

T'udaide (gen. pl.) 

intrét (nom. 3g.) 

indi aspal [déc] 

cen anathair 

ocaremimthiis 


indi aspal [déc] 

isin 

athoeb ocus alamu dia 
tar 

nanaspal (gen. pl.) 

iar ndichor 

do churp (dat. sg.) 

nemthruaillnide 


imanmaimsea 


ocbennachad 

laindite 

ainm 

dona 

liaig 

indorchaib (the d dotted) 

amirsi 

ille ocus fég 

do chunntabairt ochian- 
aib 

minethidnaiced diathar 


indises 
ndes 





* This is no misprint. 





Dr. MacCarthy quotes it 


(p. 127) as proving “the early use of metathesis.’’ 


(b) Misreadings pf Irish Words (cont.). 


Dr. MacCarruy. 


24 ise 
30 Cubad 
238, 1. 2 diadat 
4 coma 
sium 
4-5 dodocaide 
15 rocreris 
16 mogenar 
21 narabater 
239, 1. 2 anives 
3 na timna is 
diada 
4 codling curo- 
nech 
5 isin [fh] in- 
fed ocus isintshoch- 
radacht 
15 ise 
16 forraside 
18 is amal sin 
inorchather 
21-22 is imlo 
27scriptrai 
noibe 
30 Nadiscisplu 
32 sidamal 
33 iar nhdicher 


Judaige 
240, ll. 3, 13, 24, 26 ise 
l. 6 denta 
lé6taruster 
eterra 
24 ocbennacher 
30 boberim 
265, 1. 2 imorchaig- 
end 


ain- 


4 saiter 
8, lla nhdenam, 
anhdochum 
23 descairdechu 
266, 1. 5doescair- 
dechu 
26 dofornetisin 
31 scara 
32 0e3 fhuigell 
bratha. Din bedit 
desciplu Crist arme- 
don 


FAcsimI.e. 


ised 

cubaid 
diadacht 
comainsium 


todochaide 
rochretis 
magénar 
narabatar 
anires 

na timna idiada 


codligthech cur6 nech 


isin[ f Jinfed (.1. isinfect- 
naige) ocus isintSoch- 
raidecht 

ised 

forruside 

isam/aid sin inorchaither 


isinlo 
scriptari ndéibe 


Na descipwi? (nom. pl.) 
sidamail 

iar ndichor 

Iudaide 

ised 

deta 

tarustar etarra 


ocbennachad 
doberim 
inorchaigend 


saint 
andéenam, andéchui 


déescaire 
doescaire 


dofornet sin 

scarad 

oes fuigill bratha. Post 
illud ergo fuaturum 
tempus erunt discipuli 
Christi intus, id est 





uniuersalis <eclesia et 
plenitudo corporis 
Christi in regno ce- 
lesti. ITAr_ fuigell 
bratha didiu bedit de- 
scipwil Crist armedon 


267, 1. 6 ifhuis ifuss 

11 docha dorcha 

28 sindraicc iundraice 
268, 1.12 ionentaidsin inoentaidsin 


The knowledge of the Irish vocabulary pos- 
sessed by one who believes in the existence of 
sonsa (account), chathar (comb), Iudech (Jew 
remenithus (providing), bennachar (blessing), 
ainirsi (of unbelief), diadat (divinity), dodochaide 
(unending), rocreris (thou has [sic] believed), 
denta (teeth), anives (faith), codling (with per- 
severance), boberim (I give), saiter (zeal), descair- 
dechu (uncharitable), genar (blessing), &c., can 
only be equalled by the knowledge of the Irish 
grammar displayed by one who gives cuirp as 
the dat. sg. of corp (body), oes as the gen. sg. of 
ves (age, body), ainmain as the dat. sg. of ainm 
(name), athar as the acc. sg. of athair (father), 
aspalu as the nom. pl. and also as the gen. pl. 
of aspal (apostle), réin as the acc. pl. of ran 
(mystery), and discipla and discisplu as the nom. 
pl. of descipul (disciple); who gives tectam-sea, 
nobatar, cretub, and the infinitives bennachar, 
bennacher as genuine verbal forms; who trans- 
lates doraga as a present ; and who, lastly, gives 
insin as the combination of the prep. in with 
the article. Such barbarisms and blunders may 
fitly pair with the ‘‘ coland”’ and ‘‘immabred”’ 
in his edition of the Stowe Missal, as well as 
with his Jam given in the same work as a dat. 
sg. and graith as an acc. 


J 


eoraes 














tiara ee ne ee 
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(c) Mistranslations of Irish Words. 


Here, wherever Dr. MacCarthy has misread 
the MS., I shall give the reading of the 
facsimile. 


Dr. MacCarruy. 


P.129 tarrustar ‘‘ were” 
ancretmech “ faith- 
less ’’ 
mogenar 
blessing ”’ 
brundaita ** beloved 
disciple ’’ 
comorba ‘* protec- 
tor’’ 
130 tarustar 
peared ”’ 
dianecid remaind in 
a soscéla ** which 
preceded, gives 
this account ’’ 


stood 
unbelieving 


“my he was happily born 
bosom-fosterling 


inheritor 


‘‘ap- stood 


of which he previously 
spake in his Gospel 


tarustar *“‘were’’ stood 
131 bratan “‘ fish’? salmon 
132 oc fresgabal “*car- ascending 
ried up”’ 
anoegaire ‘the their shepherd 
shepherd ’’ 
tairise ‘‘careful’’ steadfast 
anathair boid oca- their loving father help- 
Surtacht 7 ocarem- ing them and guiding 
imthis ‘* their them 


father who was 
wont to protect 
and provide for 


them’’ 

dia tir “to be to examine them 
felt ”’ 

133 roherailed ‘‘ was was enjoined 

preached ”’ 

tria thir “‘ by feel- by examining 
ing” 

seime ‘‘penetrat- slender, fine 
in ” 

imfhulang“‘power”’ operation 

rogenair hi colaind He was born of the 
marbda én dig  Virginina mortal body 
** He was begot- 
ten in a mortal 
body of the 
Virgin ”’ 

134 dia duilemain ‘‘to to its Creator 

theCreator'of the 
elements ”’ 

sund ** there’? here 

Sorcoemnacar ‘is came to pass 
preached ”’ 


237 dia thir ‘“‘to be to search him 
felt” 
tairises cohoentadach 
‘““who is com- 
posed in unity” 


consists unitedly 


238 todochaide “‘un- future 
en 2. g” 
magénar ‘*my he was happily born 
blessing ”’ 
chomailles ‘‘who who fulfils 
practices ’’ 
Sochraice “remu- rewards 
neration ”’ 
239 coimet na timna to keep the divine com- 


ndiada cosonairt ocus 
codligthech cu 16 nech 
triasin iressin cusin 
firgné “to keep the 
most divine precepts 
with fortitude and 
perseverance, until 
through that faith 
the true appearance 
is reached ”’ 
chomailles ‘* prac- 
tises”’ 
ailbeim, ailbem 
** obstacle ”” 
ina noime ocus ina 
hinnracus ‘‘in her 
sanctity and 
bliss.” 
togaethach ** false’? 


mandmeats firmly and 
lawfully until one 
shall attain through 
that faith to the true 
appearance 


who fulfils 
offence 


in her sanctity and in 
her worthiness 


deceitful 





(c) Mistranslations of Irish Words (cont.) 
Dr. MacCartny. 

240 minigit glanriin na 
screptra noibe 
“who explain 
the pure mys- 
teries of the 
scriptures ”’ 

oc furtacht ocus oc 
Soiridin, ‘‘pro- 
tecting and 
guarding ”’ 

in sid nerchradech 
‘the very cor- 
dial peace ’’ 

265 saint *‘ zeal”? 

do fhédliugud ‘to 
rejoice us ”’ 
Surseort ocus déine 
déescaire, ‘* flat- 
terers and un- 
charitable per- 
sons”? 

266 bréice no borberlabra 
no briatra does- 
ceaire ‘‘ falsehoods 
or proud or un- 
charitable ”’ 


who explain the pure 
mystery of the noly 
scripture 


helping and succouring 


the perishable peace 


desire 
to abide 
vulgar 


buffoons and 


persons 


rude 


falsehood, or 
vulgar 


speech, or 
words 


eraibdecha *‘ chari- pious 
table” 
condergem ‘that that we may strip off 


we may avoid” 

iar forba .ui. noes 
‘‘after the com- 
pletion of the 
sixth age”’ 

doraga ** comes ” 

oes fhuigill bratha 
‘the age of wait- 
ing for the judg- 
ment” 

267 na firian ‘of the 

faithful ”’ 
oireraib ** honours” 
fireoin, —_firenuid, 
Jirenu, faithful’ 
nt getar ar, ‘*it 
shall not: be re- 
fused to” 

I could add much more; but I remember a 
saying, which, as it is not in Irish, Dr. 
MacCarthy will, doubtless, understand— Vince, 
sed ne nimis vincas, It is a venial sin for an 
Irishman, even a Celtic Irishman, to be ignorant 
of the ancient language of his country. But 
for one to publish Irish texts, and to speak 
auth oritatively on questions of Celtic philology 
and palaeography, without being able to trans- 
late easy Irish words, to decline ordinary Irish 
nouns, or to copy a legible Irish MS., this is a 
treason to the commonwealth of letters, calling 
for prompt and severe punishment. In the 
present case, the only mitigating circumstances 
are, first, that the crime was committed fifteen 
years ago; secondly, that the criminal is no 
worse than his neighbours in Dublin and 
Cork, who edit Brehon laws and compile 
Middle-Irish glossaries; and, thirdly, that, 
like some others of his countrymen, he has 
inherited the mental and moral defects of which 
a Saxon poet thus sang in the last century : 

‘* Nature denied them common-sense, 
But gave them legs and impudence.”’ 


WHITLEY STOKEs. 


P.S.—Let me add to my letter in the 
AcaDEMY (July 16, 1887, p. 41, col. 3) that 
the name of the first bishop of Ardagh occurs 
in the gen. sg. as Mel in the Lebar Brece, 
p. 64b, 1.15; AMZ, ibid., 1.20; in the dat. sg. 
as Mel, p. 64a, 1. 65; in the acc. sg. as Jel, 
ibid., 1, 46. This Kymric name is as inde- 
clinable in Irish as zdcoya, &Adu, and other 
foreign words are in Greek. Let me also say 
that in the ACADEMY for July 9, p. 26, col. 3, 
1, 25, the words ‘‘ the Low-Latin ”’ should come 
before sacrificiale, and that in 1. 48, after n, the 


after 
ages 


completing six 


will come 
the age of the judgment 
of Doom 


of the righteous 


pleasures (dat. pl.) 
just, righteous 


it shall not be taken 
from 


words ‘‘ or rather in’”’ should be inserted. 


. '° 





SCIENCE. 
PETERSON’S EDITION oF THE ** HITOPADESA.”’ 


Hitopadesa by Ndrdyana. Edited by Peter 
Peterson. Sanskrit Series, No. xxxiil. 
(Bombay. ) 

In these days, when every Sanskrit scholar, 

whether in Europe or in India, thinks of 

nothing but editing texts that have not been 
edited before, when, in fact, no one calls him- 
self a Sanskrit scholar who has not published 
one ‘‘ Anecdoton”’ at least, a new edition of 
the Hitopadesa seems at first sight almost an 
anachronism. No text, I believe, has been 
edited and translated more frequently than 
these fables. It is the first book which 
every student of Sanskrit wades through with 
grammar and dictionary by his side, but 
which he hardly ever looks at again when he 
has once entered on a serious study of Indian 
literature. Even for a study of the migra- 
tion of fables the Hitopadesa has been sup- 
planted by the Paiikatantra, from which it is 
professedly taken. A new edition, therefore, 
coming from Bombay, and from the pen of 

Prof. Peterson, who has proved himself one of 

the most courageous explorers of the unknown 

tracts of Sanskrit literature, is, at first sight, 
somewhat perplexing. 

And yet this edition will be welcomed, not 
only in India, where there was a demand for 
it, as it is still the most popular textbook used 
in schools and colleges, but also in Europe. 
Scholars have hitherto not troubled them- 
selves much about the MSS. of the /Zitopadesa. 
It is a compilation to which every reader 
might add to his heart’s content. Its age 
was unknown, the very name of the compiler 
was forgotten. Most editors were, therefore, 
satisfied with producing a readable text. The 
edition which Schlegel and Lassen brought 
out in 1829 professed, indeed, to be a critical 
edition; but it was an eclectic, not a diplo- 
matic criticism which guided these scholars in 
establishing their text. I followed the same 
principles both in my translation of the 
Hitopadesa, published in 1844, and in my 
edition of the text, published in 1866. 

Prof. Peterson, however, thought that the 
Hitopadesa deserved a better fate. First of 
all he shows that this compilation is by no 
means so very modern as is commonly sup- 
posed. Of the three MSS. on which he esta- 
blished his text, one (B) was written in a.p. 
1541, while another (A) is declared to be 
considerably older — Prof. Peterson adds, 
‘‘perhaps as much as two hundred years 
older”; but he leaves us in the dark as to his 
reasons for this “‘ perhaps.” A Sanskrit book 
of which we have a MS. written in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century cannot certainly 
be called quite a modern compilation. But 
while Prof. Peterson was printing his text, 
and the sheets to p. 57 had actually been 
struck off, he received another MS. of the 
Hitopadesa, which Mr. Bendall had discovered 
in Nepal ; and which he, with the permission 
of the authorities of the British Museum; most 
generously lent to Prof. Peterson. This MS.(N) 
is dated a.p. 1373, and it was found to agree 
on all important points with the old MS. A. 
This was a most valuable discovery, for it 
showed that even before that time some text 
of the Hitopadesa had become a kind of 
teatus receptus, such as might serve as a 
foundation for a critical edition. It is a pity 
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that Prof. Peterson was not allowed to cancel 
the first fifty-six pages of his edition. He 
has done, however, what was possible under 
the circumstances, and has given us in his 


apparatus criticus all the important readings 
of MS. N. 


In speaking of his predecesscrs, and more 
particularly of Schlegel and Lassen, whose 
edition of the Hitopadesa appeared in 1829, 
Prof. Peterson, like most young scholars, is 
far too severe. He has no idea of the diffi- 
culties under which these first explorers of 
Sanskrit laboured. To be able to construe 
a Sanskrit text was at that time a great 
achievement. Questions as to spelling, as to 
grammar, metre and syntax, which are now 
answered in every elementary grammar, were 
then discussed as questions of high scholar- 
ship. Few had even seen Sanskrit MSS., 
still fewer had used any; and as to the age, 
the localities, the families of MSS., all was 
darkness. Still it was fortunate that some 
of our first Sanskrit scholars had passed 
through the best schools of classical philology, 
and that they treated Sanskrit texts with the 
same minute care with which a Hermann 
treated Greek texts. We know now that the 
rules of conjectural criticism have often done 
harm, and that in Sanskrit, more than any- 
where else, diplomatic criticism is our only 
safety. Still, as a discipline, the principles 
followed by Schlegel and Lassen have proved 
really beneficial to Sanskrit scholarship, and 
even now they are bearing good fruit among a 


small but ever increasing class of Sanskrit 
scholars. 


Prof. Peterson is particularly severe on 
Schlegel and Lassen for having suppressed 
the last verse. They thought it was a late 
addition, possibly they did not quite under- 
stand it. But certain it is that it contains 
the name of the compiler of the Hitopadesa, 
namely Niriyana, and of his Maecenas, 
Dhavalakandra. Prof. Peterson is justly 
proud of his discovery; still, Jike most dis- 
coverers, he will find that he has been 
anticipated. In the preface to Shri Lalluji 
Lal Kab’s Rajniti we read : 


‘* At a certain time Shri Narain Pundit made 
a collection of stories from moral philosophy 
into Sanskrit. Having made one book, he called 
its name Hitopadesa, Then, in the year 1869, 
Shri Lalluji Lal Kab, a Guzerati Brahman, of 
the Sahasr Awdich family, resident at Agra, 
extracting the meaning thereof, and putting it 


into the Brij language, gave the book the name 
Rajniti.” 


Prof. Peterson has not only established the 
name of the author of the /itopadesa, but he 
has likewise established a text which bids 

fair to remain the permanent text. His notes 

are decidedly valuable. On looking at some 
of the contested passages, we find that in i. 
24 (p. 4) the expression Kdkatdliyavat, ‘like 
the crow and the cocoa-nut,’”’ is better ex- 
plained than by Schlege] and Lassen. They 
thought it referred to a story of a crow who 
alighted on the ground in the nick of time to 
be killed by a nut falling from a tree. Prof. 
Peterson shows that what is meant is that a 
crow alighted on the tree at the very moment 
that a nut fell, and that the mistake we 
are thus taught to guard against is to mistake 
the post hoc for the propter hoc. 

I am less convinced by Prof. Peterson’s 











interpretation of verse i, 14. 
read : 


“Tf in beginning to count the list of virtuous 
men, the chalk does not fall full of surprise at 
a son—i.e., full of admiration of a son’s virtues 
—then a mother may hardly be called a mother 
by such a son.” 

Prof. Peterson appeals to the system of 
counting usual in India. Either the fingers 
ef the open hand are brought down one after 
the other on the open palm, or the fingers 
of the closed hand are raised one after the 
other. In either case the little finger leads 
the rest, and it is the custom to give to the 
little finger the name of the individual to be 
honoured. This is perfectly true, and the 
verse quoted by Prof. Peterson fully esta- 
blishes the fact. The verse means : 

‘‘ Formerly when poets had to be counted 
Kilidisa resided in the little finger; now, as 
a like poet is not to be found, the little finger 
is rightly called nameless,” 

But though the little finger is called andmikd, 
‘‘ nameless,” or kanishthikd, ‘‘ the youngest,” 
kathind has never been met with as yet asa 
name of the little finger ; and for the present, 
therefore, we must keep our judgment in 
suspense. 

Prof. Peterson, by his valuable edition of 
the Hitopadesa, has earned the thanks of all 
Sanskrit scholars, and more particularly of 
myself—to whom he has done the honour 
of dedicating his latest work. 

F. Max Mutter. 


There we 








OBITUARY. 

HENRY WHITE WALLIS. 

University of Gittingen: July 22, 1887. 
Ir is with the deepest regret that I have read 
to-day in the papers the news of Mr. Wallis’s 
death. I trust you will allow me to express 
my great sorrow at the loss which the 
University of Cambridge and English scholar- 
ship had suffered by this most sad event. Mr. 
Wallis had attended my lectures for only six 
months; but I have seen enough of him to be 
able to say that he was a most earnest and 
successful student, and that he certainly would 
have become a first-rate Sanskrit scholar had 
he lived. F, KIELHORN. 


[Mr. Wallis graduated at Cambridge with 
honours in both the classical and the Semitic 
triposes; and he was elected to a fellowship at 
Gonville and Caius College so late as last June. 
In 1884 he obtained a Hibbert studentship ; 
and his essay on ‘‘ The Cosmology of the Rig- 
Veda” has just been published (Williams & 
Norgate) by the Hibbert trustees. Mr. Wallis 
died at Cambridge on July 18. He was the 
youngest son of the late Rev. Joseph Wallis, of 
Stockwell. | 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROF. JEBB’S ‘‘ INTRODUCTION TO HOMER.” 

London: July 23, 1887. 
The tone of Sir G. Cox’s letter fortunately 
carries its own condemnation in the eyes of all 
sensible men, or it might be regarded as a 
serious degradation to English learning. No 
one could expect a gentleman against whom 
such a challenge is directed to stoop to pick it 
up. But the attempt to make a matter of 
evidence and opinion into one of personal 
veracity is not without its value as throwing 
light upon the writer’s qualifications for rational 
controversy. The Nautical Almanac is not in 
the habit of discussing at length the vagaries 








of “ Parallax”’ concerning the figure of the 
earth. This, according to Sir G. Cox, is a 
matter which “ affects the personal veracity”’ 
of the astronomer royal. 

Dr. Paley is so highly esteemed, and is in his 
own department so eminent a scholar, that one 
would infinitely have preferred to be allowed 
to keep a respectful silence as to his unfortunate 
wanderings into other fields. But if his friends 
insist upon utterance, it is no longer possible to 
mince words. His Homeric hypothesis has been 
refuted again and again till it has not a leg to 
stand on. After the effective execution worked 
by Dr. Hayman and Prof. M:haffy little has 
been left to do beyond the ungrateful task of 
slaying the slain. Prof. Jebb’s pages are far 
too valuable to be wasted on work such as this ; 
and Dr. Paley’s friends would have been well 
advised if they had been satisfied at finding in 
his book a mere statement of the theory without 
the explicit condemnation which it might well 
have received. 

No scholar of repute, so far as I know, thinks 
Dr. Paley's arguments worthy of further atten- 
tion. The one such scholar to whom he might 
at one time have looked for support has now 
wisely left his side for the far more plausible 
hypothesis of Prof. Fick. The opinion of 
France and Germany, for once harmonious, 
may be gathered from M. Pierron and Dr. von 
Christ in the introductions to their respective 
editions of the Iliad. 

If any one should venture to assert that Dr. 
Paley’s theory has not received fair and con- 
scientious examination from those whose busi- 
ness it is to give it, he would indeed raise a 
— of personal veracity—but not of Prof. 

ebb’s. WALTER LEAF. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Geologists’ Association has just issued a 
neat little pamphlet intended as a guide to 
those members who are about to join in the 
long excursion to Cornwall. It contains, in 
addition to the illustrated programme or daily 
itinerary, a long paper by Mr. J. H. Collins on 
the structure of Central and West Cornwall; a 
description of the igneous rocks of the western 
promontory, by Mr. J. J. H. Teall; and a note 
on the pliocene beds of St. Erth, by Mr. Robert 
G. Bell. The association is fortunate in having 
secured the co-operation of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Cornwall, the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall, and the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic. ‘Che excursion will last from August 8 
to 13, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


GopALA CHANDRA CHATTOPADHYAYA is pub- 
lishing at Calcutta a new edition of the 
Bhagavadgita, with Sridharasvimin’s com- 
mentary and a Bengali translation. By putting 
figures over the words in Sanskrit and the 
corresponding words in Bengali he has made 
it very easy for those who know Bengali to 
read and understand the Sanskrit original. 
The book is chiefly iatended for native students ; 
but it will prove useful to English students 
also, and would have done so still more, if it 
had been printed with Devanigari letters. 


THE important Lapp lexicon by Prof. J. A. 
Friis (Christiania: Dybwad) will extend to six 
parts instead of five as originally promised. 
The sixth fasciculus, however, containing the 
conclusion of the dictionary and an outline of 
the grammar, will be delivered to the sub- 
scribers without extra charge. The work is a 
marvel of cheapness. It will contain 950 pages 


of the size known in England as imperial 
octavo, and the price complete will be only £1 

THE first volume of the Giornale della Societa 
Asiatica Italiana contains—besides original 
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articles by Profs. de Gubernatis, E. Schiapa- 
relli, Teza, Pizzi, and reviews by the veteran 
orientalist, Senator Amari, and Prof. Guidi (on 
Mr. Budge’s The Book of the Bee)—a review by 
Prof. David Castelli of Dr. Léwy’s article on 
the Moabite Stone. The learned reviewer con- 
cludes as follows: 


*¢ Non é certo con argomenti di tal genere che puo 
essere seriamente compromessa, e molto meno 
assolumente negata l’autenticiti della _ stela 
moabitica. Polranno forse muoversi dubbi for- 
vati sopra altre ragioni; ma, fino a che non se ne 
avranno altre che quelle del Liwy, davvero che 
questa stela non sari, come egli dice, un pictra 
d’inciampo, a stone of stumbling, e resteri per gli 
studi biblici e per i semitici una pietra angolare.”’ 


Thus Dr. Liwy stands isolated in his attack 
upon the Mesha inscription. 








FINE ART. 


MAJOLICA AND HISPANO-MORESQUE 
AT THE BURLINGTON CLUB. 


THE exhibition of Majolica and Hispano- 
Moresque ware, which has now for some 
weeks been on view at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, is a logical and instructive sequel to 
last year’s magnificent gathering of Persian, 
Rhodian, and Damascus pottery. The decora- 
tive art of the East, as seen in pottery, seems 
to have found its way into Europe in two streams 
—one from Syria and Asia Minor to Venice, the 
other passing through Africa with the Moors 
to Spain and Southern Italy; but what is 
generally termed majolica, that gorgeous 
flower of Italian pottery, seems to have been 
little influenced, except, perhaps, in technique, 
by the Southern stream. The cvlouring, with 
its striking yellows, greens, and blues, its 
decoration with dramatic scenes from Scripture 
and mythology, even its bold floriated patterns 
and its capricious arabesyues, have little in com- 
moa with the perfect but gentle harmonies of 
blue and silver and gold, with the simple but 
effective diaperings of the Moors. Even the 
Italian lustres, with their gorgeous rubies and 
emeralds, are not in tune with the delicate 
opalescent shimmer of the best Hispano- 
Moresque. Unfortunately we know very little 
about the history of these remarkable wares ; 
aud we are not likely to learn much more, 
except by means of such exhibitions as this, 
and continued patience in description and 
comparison of specimens. But such exhibi- 
tions as this ought not to be without their 
value to the student, especially when accom- 
panied by such fa carefully written cata- 
logue as that which has been prepared for 
its visitors by the Burlington Club. Seeing 
how rare fine majolica is, except in public 
museums, the club is fortunate in obtaining 
# collection of such high average quality, and 
containing so many specimens of unusual 
interest. Most of them are, indeed, lent by 
its members, especially by Mr. Drury Fortnum, 
whose name is so well known as an authority 
on the subject; by Mr. Salting, whose collec- 
tion of Chinese porcelain is the latest wonder 
of South Kensington Museum ; and by Mr. God- 
man, who sends most of the best Hispano- 
Moresque. But valuable help has been received 
from outside. The Queen nas graciously lent 
a magnificent dish of Venetian majolica, with 
grotesques, &c., in grisaille on « blue ground 
(140), which it is interesting to compare with 
Mr. Drury Fortnum’s somewhat smaller speci- 
men (174), dated 1540, which is the earliest 
dated specimen of this fabrique; and valuable 
contributions have been obtained from about 
twenty other non-members, including Lady 

y, of Kinfauns; Mr. A. Andrews, the 
Baron de Cosson, Mr. 8. G. Hollond, and the 
Marquis of Santuree. 

It is not easy, in an assemblage of pieces of 





such various interest, to select specimens for 
particular mention. Some are specially im- 
portant by reason of dates and signatures; and 
among these are specimens (all duly noted in 
the preface of the catalogue) of Maestro Giorgio 
and Maestro Cencio of Gubbio, of Orazio Fon- 
tana and other artists of Urbino, and of the 
wares of Pesaro, Castel Durante, Faenza, and 
Caffaggiolo. But it is not always these pieces 
which arrest on account of their beauty. In 
spite of its gold and ruby lustre and its rich 
colouring, its curious landscape and more 
curious figures, Mr. Salting’s very important 
dish by Maestro Giorgio (244) is as unprepos- 
sessing an achievement as one could well see. 
But perfection in majolica is hard to find, or, 
at least, its perfection has a more artificial 
standard than almost any other art-product. 
You may get good design or fine colour, there 
is rich and splendid lustre now and then, and 
sometimes an approach to really good draw- 
ing; but to find all these qualities united in one 
piece is, to say the least of it, exceptional. On 
the other hand, there is nearly always some- 
thing to attract or amuse in the least important 
specimen. These plates and dishes reflect with 
the greatest impartiality the designs of all 
nations and schools of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. It appears to have been a 
matter of indifference to the artist whether it 
was @ painting by Mantegna or Albert Diirer, 
a drawing by Raphael, or an engraving by 
Marc Antonio, that he selected for the decora- 
tion of his dish or plate. In no other class of 
art, perhaps, is the spirit and movement of the 
Renaissance in Italy and the life of the time so 
fully and vividly reflected. Besides his numer- 
ous specimens of what is usually called majolica, 
Mr. Drury Fortnum exhibits a bust of St. John 
of the school of Donatello, and two fine ex- 
amples of Della Robbia ware: one a tabernacle, 
(69) with a Virgin and Child, a beautiful early 
specimen (catalogued by mistake among the 
Hispano-Moresque ware); and the other a 
basrelief (182), which is a replica of one of 
Andrea della Robbia’s panels in the altar-piece 
at the Duomo of Arezzo—a work of singular 
grace and fine expression. Mr. Fortnum’s 
contributions are too numerous and fine for us 
to do justice to all of them ; but among the most 
important or interesting are the perfect candle 
cup and cover (134) of Urbino, the vases (146 
and 150) made in Rome in 1600, the Casa Pirota 
plate with arms (155), the Tazza with the 
portrait of Jerolima Bella (159), the fine 
examples of Gubbio lustre (160-62), including 
the remarksble ‘“‘ Hercules and Hydra,”’ with 
the blood effectively painted in ruby lustre ; the 
fine Faenza Tazza (165), with Marc Antonio’s 
Cupids; and that with a bull in a landscape 
(167). But to mention these alone is almost to 
insult others equally rare and beautiful. It 
is also impossible to do justice to the large 
and singularly fine collection of Mr. Salting, 
which, besides many choice examples of Faenza 
Castel Durante, Urbino, &c., contains some fine 
Gubbio of the richest lustre, of which 206 is 
one of the best. In the central vitrine there are 
a grand cistern, some fine jugs, bottles, and 
dishes, lent by Sir Francis Cook, Mr. Andrews, 
Mr. Pfungst and others; and the walls are 
enamelled with a rich display. But we must 
leave it to the visitor to pick out, if possible, 
for himself, with the assistance of the catalogue, 
what in this magnificent show is most interest- 
ing and attractive to his own taste. 


The collection of Hispano-Moresque is the 
first of any importance which has been got to- 
gether outside of a museum. For those whose 
eyes are sensitive to the more delicate effects of 
colour, and who prefer decoration of pure and 
simple patterns, this portion of the exhibition 
will be most attractive. There are few things 
here which give such perfect artistic satis- 
faction as the dishes (21 and 25), with their 





beautiful mingling of gold and cream and 
their glimmer of mother of pearl. Others 
may prefer those in which blue is introduced, 
like the lovely pair (23 and 26) also belonging 
to Mr. Godman; others, again, the bolder 
patterns and richer colours of such pieces as 
the Baron de Cosson’s Plateau (14). Though 
the collection is small compared with that of 
majolica, it contains specimens of nearly all thé 
kinds and shapes of this beautiful but limited 
class of ceramic art, from the silver and gold 
of the more delicate and earlier specimens to 
the copper lustre of coarser and later fabrics. 
It contains plates and plateaux, albarellos and 
ewe1s, bowls and vases, beakers and benitiers, 
many made for, and by, Christians, but all rich 
with the lustre of the Moors and governed by 
their genius of decoration, and the best afford- 
ing a luxurious rest for the eyes which few 
other artificial things of this world can rf 
with equal success. . M. 








OBITUARY. 
MISS MARGARET GILLIES, 


WITH regret, but hardly, indeed, with surprise, 
must we record the death of Miss Margaret 
Gillies—*ho may be styled the doyenne of the 
old Water Colour Society. She was in her 
eighty-fourth year—would have attained that 
age, in truth, had she lived till August 7. 
Hardly even can a painter of the importance 
and character of Ingres retain to the age of 
fourscore years his influence with the younger 
generation; and by the younger a 
Miss Margaret Gillies was very slightly known. 
Yet her’s was a tigure not without importance 
in the records of English Art, and her’s a per- 
sonality distinct and impressive almost to the 
very end. Her energy was such that she con- 
tinued to work—at intervals, at least—until 
the present year; and this very summer she 
was attending Hampstead garden parties, and 
seeing her friends as usual at her house in that 
artistic quarter of the town. Those who know 
the story of her life will honour the persever- 
ance, the energy, the self-denial, the cordiality 
of feeling which were with her from first to 
last. Miss Gillies was the daughter of a 
Scotchman, settled as a merchant in London. 
She was born in Throgmorton-street. He 
suffered reverses, and she was placed under 
the care of her uncle, Lord Gillies, the 
well-known judge in Edinburgh. There, 
as a girl, she had the best society of 
Edinburgh in its great day. Erskine, 
Jeffrey, and Sir Walter Scott were of those 
whose acquaintance she enjoyed. But pleasant 
ease little suited the activity of her tempera- 
ment; and she determined to be an artist at a 
time when that choice of a profession was, for 
a gentlewoman, to say the least, extremely un- 
usual. Miss Gillies quickly gained a reputation 
as a miniature painter. She was but twenty- 
four when Wordsworth summoned her to 
Rydal. She remained there many weeks, and 
was ever afterwards sincerely interested in all 
that concerned the poet and his life. Before 
miniature painting went out of fashion she had 
managed to become more or less the pupil of 
Henry and of Ary Scheffer. She lived a 
while in Paris for this purpose. Then, devot- 
ing herself to water-colour drawings, chiefly of 
domestic, romantic, or sentimental themes, she 
became, in or about 1853, the first lady mem- 
ber of the old Water Colour Society ; and for a 
long while her contributions—some of which 
were engraved—were among the most popular 
of the drawings in the annual show. It is the 
customary fate of artists who live to be old to 
find themselves, ere they leave us, long past 
the moment: at which they were most highly 
esteemed. Nor was Miss Gillies a stranger to 
this depressing experience. Yet her works— 


}coming less frequently, of course, as time 
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advanced—still sold; and when her art, by 
reason of her fourscore years, had to take but 
the second place in her life, she was yet able to 
give pleasure to others by her friendship and 
to value its return. F, W. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘NOTES ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY.” 


Redhill: July 26, 1887. 

One or two mistakes have crept into the 
very kind review, by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, 
of my small pamphlet on the National 
Gallery, in the ACADEMY of last week. As they 
relate to facts of some little interest to students 
of early art, I venture to beg for space to 
correct them. 

1. I do not ascribe the ‘‘ Deposition (No. 
664)” to Roger van der Weyden the younger, 
who is to me no more than a name. 

2. Mr. W. M. Conway does not ascribe it to 
Bouts. The plate (p. 280) in his arly 
Flemish Artists is so lettered in error, as the 
words of his text are enough to show, and as, 
moreover, he himself told me. The pictures 
he assigns to Bouts are those I say, Nos. 774 
and 943, and to me the ascription seems well 
founded. 

3. Mr. Monkhouse will see, on a further 
reference to the Gallery catalogue, that I made 
no mistake when I said four pictures were 
ascribed to Roger the younger; their numbers 
are 6063, 654, 711, and 712. Three different 
men seem to be represented by them. The 
other points of difference between Mr. Monk- 
house and me are matters of opinion. 

WALTER ARMSTRONG. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


In the International Exhibition which is to 
be opened in Glasgow next May, under the 
patrenage of the Queen, and with the Prince 
of Wales as hon. President, it is intended to 
give special prominence to the fine arts 
department. This will include both a loan and 
saie collection of works in oils, water-colours, 
and black and white, and of architectural 
drawings and photographs. In the British 
loan section a gallery will be devoted to the 
productions of living and deceased Scottish 
painters; and in the formation of the foreign 
loan and sale section the committee have 
secured the advice and assistance of Mr. Alma- 
Tadema. It is believed that a good repre- 
sentative gathering of works of sculpture will 
be brought together, including examples of 
the modern French school. The president of 
the fine arts section is the Marquis of Bute; 
and its corresponding secretary, Mr. Robert 
Walker, the secretary of the Glasgow Institute. 
Works of art will be received for exhibition in 
March next. 


Tuk hon. degree of Doctor of Philosophy has 
been conferred upon M. Naville, in recognition 
of his eminence as an Egyptologist and ex- 
plorer, by Hamilton College, U.S.A. 

DvuRING next week, from Tuesday to Satur- 
day, Messrs. Sotheby will sell a great number 
of coins from several collections. The most 
interesting series is that of Indo-Scythic, Hindu, 
and Mohammedan pieces, which is sent—pre- 
sumably as duplicates—by the Indian govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Jomn M. Gray has wisely caused to be 
reprinted for private circulation a series of 
notes of his on Lord Lothian’s treasures at 
New Battle Abbey, which first saw the light in 
a Scottish newspaper. Here are six and forty 
peges—for those fortunate enough to get them 
—elaborately descriptive of some early Italian 
and other foreign art, and of some of the finest 
portraiture in Scotland. What an excellent 
modern Waagen Mr. Gray could be, all over 


the country, if he only chose, so well does he 
know its treasures, and so thorough are his 
investigations! He does, too, what Waagen 
comparatively rarely ventured to do, and what 
the modern German does too much—he sets 
people right. See, for instance, his really 
learned and judicious notes on the portrait 
hitherto known as that of the first Duke of 
Hamilton, in which he recognises a portrait 
of that duke’s brother William—and tells us 
plainly why. The curator of the new Scottish 
Portrait Gallery—now curiously trained to 
observe faces as well as to amass facts—here, 
and often, speaks with authority. Nor has he 
forgotten to speak, from time to time, with the 
charm of style. 





THE STAGE. 


THE PRINCESS’S MELODRAMA. 


In ‘‘Shadows of aGreat City” —playednow atthe 
Princess’s Theatre—we see a strong melodrama, 
in the authorship of which an exquisite actor, 
not of melodrama at ail, but of comedy, has 
had some part. Probably, however, Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson’s collaborateur has had more 
to do than Mr. Joseph Jefferson with the piece 
which, on the Princess’s play-bill, bears the 
names of both. If not, then Mr. Jefferson’s 
taste in writing is notably less fine than his 
taste in acting. For though ‘‘ Shadows of a 
Great City” is in its own way a worthy, it is 
essentially a rough, production. It tells us no 
very new story. But that matters little. It 
presents us—and that is more to the point— 
with scarcely a fresh character. Its dialogue is 
on the whole not bad ; but in certain places it is 
decidedly redundant—to wit, the speeches of 
Biddy, the Irish girl, are long and irrevelant 
past all bearing. Let us chronicle with honesty 
the fact that the audience—or a very great 
part of it seated aloft—laughs at them; none 
the less are they insufferably tedious and con- 
ventional. The acting is fairly good all round; 
the scenery is good, and one or two of the 
scenic effects novel. Thus there is a diorama 
of New York Harbour—the East River at 
least: the Haarlem River, as it is elsewhere 
called. But at the Princess’s—and especially 
at the Princess’s under the rule of Mr. Barrett 
—we have been accustomed to excellent scenic 
effect. The efforts of Miss Hawthorne, the new 
manageress, though sufficient, do not cause us 
to forget those of her principal forerunner. Of 
the chief characters and of the manner in which 
they are acted we will speak a little more par- 
ticularly. The hero is one unjustly accused—a 
convict who did not deserve to be one. He 
escapes. He saves a child’s life. He brings 
her up and falls in love with her. He is re- 
minded of his past, and compelled to separate 
from her. And all these phases of his career 
Mr. Barnes illustrates in an approved manner ; 
nay, more, he is natural andsympathetic. The 
chief plotter against the happiness of the young 
woman, and of the man who saved her, is a 
polite villain acted extremely well by Mr. 
Abingdon; in a way, it is true, that recalls a 
little, at times, the method of Mr. Willard—but 
the younger actor is presumably none the worse 
for following a good model. Miss Catherine 
Lewis represents the popular Biddy on a stage 
which had just before witnessed, night after 
night, the extraordinary skilful and original 
comedy of Miss Annie Hughes. Comparisons, 
however odious, are sometimes very instructive ; 
and it is useful that the public should be in- 
vited, not to disapprove of Miss Lewis’s per- 
formance—which indeed is quite good in its own 
way—but to recognise the difference between the 
competent and clever following of a stage tra- 
dition and the brilliant inventor of a new thing. 
The pleasant and long-suffering heroine of 





‘* Shadows of a Great City” is played by Miss 
Mary Rorke. .The more poetic and passionate 





— 


a part you give this actress, the better is she 
suited. Here, however, the words count for 
but little, and the emotions are those of melo- 
drama. Still, even melodrama — with its 
suggestions of romance — affords to Miss 
Mary Rorke a better opportunity than 
does conventional modern comedy, such as 
that she lately played in at the Haymarket. 
And in the new piece this lady acts with tact 
and delicacy, and makes an appearance 
that is thoroughly picturesque. The play- 
bill is not by us as we write, or there is one 
other actor we should like to name. That is 
the gentleman who plays so very well, in the 
last scene of all, the aged person who sits on 
‘the prompt side,” and is half paralysed and 
wholly grotesque at the failure of his not very 
virtuous schemes. Altogether the piece, though 
a little lacking in novelty, does manage to 
command one’sinterest. Whenitis withdrawn, 
sometime during the autumn, Miss Hawthorne 
will appear as Theodora. We thank the Globe 
for reminding us that the play has been seen 
before. 








STAGE NOTES. 


WE hear with interest that, on the opening of 
the Haymarket by Mr. Beerbohm Tree in 
September, the part in ‘‘The Red Lamp,” 
which has been played at the Come ly by Lady 
Monckton, will be played by Mrs. Tree. Either 
while ‘“‘The Red Lamp” continues to be acted, 
or else on its withdrawal, there will be pro- 
duced at the Haym»rket a version of ‘‘ Grin- 
goire.” In it Mr. Beerbohm Tree will play 
what is, perhaps, almost his first quite serious 
and sympathetic part. ‘‘Gringoire,” if we 
remember rightly, is by M. de Banville, and 
at the Théitre Francais it was one of the 
earliest of the serious parts of Coquelin. 


Ir is said that there will be repeated shortly, 
for the benefit of a charity, the performance of 
‘*A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which was 
given in a private garden near London a few 
evenings ago, and in which the acting of Miss 
Norreys, as Puck, was accounted to be quite 
remarkable. Let us suggest that the repre- 
sentation take place in a regular theatre, in 
which the interesting young comédienne, from 
old habit, would be certain to be quite as gay, 
and nobody need have rheumatism afterwards, 





MUSIC. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Lectures on Musical Analysis. By H. C. 
Banister. (Bell.) The author of the well- 
known Text Book of Music has certainly added 
to his reputation by these published lectures. 
He modestly attributes the interest awakened 
by them when delivered at Dr. Campbell’s 
College for the Blind to ‘“‘the charm of the 
subject”; but, subject apart, Mr. Banister’s 
easy diction, clear statements, and happy 
musical illustrations, could not fail to give 
pleasure. And we can scarcely agree with him 
when he speaks of the subject as having charm. 
Musical analysis—the study of form—is a mere 
valley of dry bones ; but Mr. Banister has clothed 
them with flesh, and breathed into them the 
spirit of Haydn, of Mozart, and of Beethoven, 
so that they arenolonger dry bones. Take, for 
example, the second lecture. He is consider- 
ing the mode of proceeding from the first to 
the second subject, and the second subject 
itself in a movement in sonata-form. The plan 
of operation is soon described ; but when giving 
examples he points out an important chord, 
some contrapuntal device, some characteristic 
feature, all of which kindle an interest in the 
music itself, and help the student to enjoy it 
as well as to understand its structure. In 
quoting from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, 
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he finds points for comment ‘‘ upon which I had 
better dwell at once, even though I digress 
from the matter which we are specially con- 
sidering.” Such digressions give to the lectures 
a free-and-easy style: it is not a master 
teaching, but a friend talking. The illustra- 
tions are drawn principally from Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven. We think we are correct in 
saying that, of modern composers, Mendelssohn 
is the only one quoted. Mr. Banister is quite 
right. In these masters one finds all that is 
necessary for the discussion of fugue, sonata 
and rondo forms; and, if the student fully 
understands the lines on which they are con- 
structed, hecan easily examine for himself modern 
works. Our author’s enthusiasm about Haydn 
is refreshing. In speaking about modulation, 
he gives three illustrations from Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. The one by Haydn is as 
discursive, extraneous, non-relative as any of 
them; ‘‘although,”’ he adds, ‘it is sometimes 
thought that he is old-fashioned, conventional, 
and un-daring.” Mr. Banister says that in 
early writers—Haydn and Mozart—the second 
subject was similar to the first. There are, 
however, also traces of that old custom in 
Beethoven, as for example in the first movement 
of Op. 57. Again, in speaking about the second 
subject of a sonata-movement in the key of 
dominant when the piece begins in a minor key, 
instead of, as is usually the case, in the mediant, 
he says he cannot recall any instance of this 
structure prior to Beethoven. There is, how- 
ever, a very clear instance in Em. Bach’s sonata 
in F minor in his third “Sammlung” of 
sonatas and rondos. The second subject and 
the remainder of the exposition are in the 
key of the dominant (C minor). Once more, 
Mr. Banister refers to a sonata of Haydn’s in 
which first and last movements are in E flat, 
but the middle one in an “unrelated” key. 
E major is certainly not related to E flat; but 
did not Haydn think of it as the key of F flat 
major, writing for obvious reasons the move- 
mentin E? Between E flat and F flat, the 
minor second of the key, a relationship may be 
traced. And, again our author finds, in the 
adagio of Beethove1?’s ‘‘ Waldstein” sonata, 
a foreshadowing of the subject of the succeeding 
rondo. Ifa foreshadowing at all, it seems to us 
extremely faint. His remarks about this matter 
on the first movement of Op. 111 are extremely 
interesting. We have made these few observa- 
tions on Mr. Banister’s book notin any carping 
spirit, but principally to prove to the author 
that we have looked well into it. 


The Song of Jubilee. By J. Bradford. 
(Novello.) The composer has taken his degree 
of Doctor of Music at Oxford, and hence we are 
not surprised to find an excess of fugal writing ; 
even ‘‘God Save the Queen” is made to do 
duty as the subject of a fugue. The counter- 
point, by the way, at the end of this number, 
isfar from strong. The composer lacks the 
gift of melody ; and hence the cantata, with all 


its show of learning, must be pronounced a 
dull work. 


The Organist’s Quarterly Journal. Part 75. 
Vol. X.  (Novello.) Mr. W. Maullineux’s 
‘‘Pastorale” is extremely light in character, 
and the subject-matter possesses but small 
interest. The first movement of a sonata in G, 
by Mr. E. T. Driffield, is also light, but 
contains some good workmanship. Two other 
movements are announced to appear in subse- 
quent parts. Mr. E. Hake’s ‘ Evening Song” 
is calm and inoffensive. W. Conradi’s ‘“ Trio 
with Inversions of the Theme”’ is more curious 
than pleasing. The volume concludes with a 
short prelude by Mr. T. Downes. 


Daily Technieal Studies for the Pianoforte. 
By O. Beringer. (Stanley Lucas.) Mr. Berin- 
ger, in a short preface, gives some very good 





reasons for publishing a new work of this kind. 
Czerny wrote some ‘‘ Daily Studies” ; but, ex- 
cellent as they are, they do not contain all that 
is necessary for a player who wishes to master 
the difficulties of modern pianoforte music. 
Our author, indeed, does not even mention 
them. Tausig’s ‘‘ Daily Studies ” are for very 
advanced players ; and Mr. Beringer has endea- 
voured, most successfully, to provide an intro- 
ductory course to them. Tausig, considering 
Kullak’s ‘‘ Octave School” all that could be 
desired, wrote no special octave studies. Expe- 
rience, however, has taught Mr. Beringer that 
Kullak’s work frightens students by its length 
and difficulties; hence he has written a few 
studies embracing what is most essential. 
Other interesting features of the scheme are 
the exercises and fingered scalesin thirds and 
sixths. We cordially recommend this volume 
both to teachers and students. 


Madrigal. By G. F. 
Cobb. (Weekes & Co.) A Message to Phyllis. 
Glee. By G. F. Cobb. (Novello.) Mr. Cobb 
is an industrious composer—now it is a piece of 
church music, now a suite for the pianoforte. 
This time he has chosen—as the above- 
mentioned pieces show—forms of art little 
cultivated at the present day. The madrigal 
is set to some excellent words by the poet 
Rogers, and the writing is as smooth as it is 
skilful. The glee is also good, though not so 
homogeneous. The glee proper has no piano- 
forte accompaniment; but Mr. Cobb, following 
the example of Bishop and others, has added 
one. 


The Empire Flag. A Patriotic Song for Solo 
and Chorus. By Dr. Mackenzie. (Novello.) 
The composer has here aimed at simplicity. 
The melody is, for the most part, diatonic, and 
the accompaniment does little more than 
support the voice. He evidently felt that the 
music had to yield to the patriotic words of 
Messrs. Reid and W. A. Barrett. But if 
simple, it is not, in any way, common- 
place. 

Heart’s Devotion, Ballad, by M. W. Balfe ; 
Nocturne, vocal duet by L. Denza; In Arcady, 
song, by A. Hervey (Ascherberg); and Songs of 
Childhood, by H. Klein (Klein), may be recom- 
mended to singers who like light, soothing, 
sentimental music. 


Twelve Songs to Old English Words. By E. 
Allon. (London Music Publishing Company.) 
Mr. Allon has, at times, some very good ideas 
and considerable knowledge of harmony. But 
his writing is unequal. He is too apt, especially 
with regard to the melodic part, to fall into 
the commonplace. Of the twelve songs, the 
best are Nos. 7, 8 and 11. He may be com- 
mended for his choice of words. 


The Sleeping Beauty. 


Three Romances. Forthe Pianoforte. By M. 
Bourne. (Ascherberg.) Three unpretentious, 
but exceedingly well-written pieces. The 
composer knows how to write effectively for 
the pianoforte. 


Evening Thoughts. For the Pianoforte. By T. 
Gibsone. (Ascherberg.) Easy, graceful, and 
smoothly written. The second piece, ‘‘ The 
Shepherd’s Prayer,” reminds us not unplea- 
santly of Heller. 


A Waltz Whim. For Pianoforte. By Tobias A. 
Matthay. (Ascherberg.) The title is undoubtedly 
well chosen. The music is whimsical. The 
composer, however, has talent, and we shall 
wait to judge of it in something more 
serious, 


Andante and Allegro Scherzo. For the Piano- 
forte. By M. Watson. (Ascherberg.) A long, 
rambling, and uninteresting piece. We 
have seen better things from Mr. Watson’s 
pen, 





STANFORD’S 


TOURISTS’ GUIDES, 
1887. 


NEW GUIDES. 
SUFFOLK.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to 


SUFFOLK, with Excursions by River, Road, and Rail. By Dr. J. F. 
TAYLOR, F.L.S., F.G.8., Editor of Science Gossip, Feap. 8vo, with 
Map, cloth, 2s. 


WILTSHIRE. — TOURISTS’ GUIDE to 


WILTSHIRE : its Scenery and Antiquities. By R. N. WORTH. F.G.8, 
Feap. 8vo, with Map and Plan of Salisbury Cathedral, cloth, 2s. 


THE WYE.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the 


WYE and its Neighbourhood, By G. P. BEVAN, F.8,S. Feap. 8vo, 
with 2 Maps and Plan of Hereford Cathedral, cloth, 2s. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
YORKSHIRE.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the 


EAST and NORTH RIDINGS of YORKSHIRE. Containing full infor- 
mation concrraing all the Favourite Places of Resort, both on the 
Coast and Inland. By G. PHILLIPS REVAN, F.S.S. Fourth Edition, 
Feap. 8vo, with Map and Plan, cloth, 2s. 


DERBY.—TOULISTS’ GUIDE to DERBY- 


SHIRE. Containing Particulars of all Places of Interest and Resort 
within the County. By Rev. J, CHARLES COX. 
Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 2s. 


STANFORD'S 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF COUNTY GUIDES 


Includes in addition to the above :— 
BERKSHIRE, 


CAMBRIDGE, 
CHANNEL ISLANDS, 








Third Edition. 


KENT. 
LONDON (THROUGH), 
LONDON (ROUND). 





CORNWALL. NORFOLK, 

DEVON, NORTH, SOMERSET, 
DEVON, SOUTH. SURREY, 

DORSET. SUSSEX, 

ENGLISH LAKES, WARWICK, 

ESSEX. YORKS, W. RIDING. 
HAMPSHIRE, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


JENKINSON’S _ 
PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to 


NORTH WALES; embracing Chester, Llandudno, Bettws-y-Coed, 








Snowdon, Dolgelly, Bala, Liangolien, and Aberystwith, Fourth 
Edition. With 4 Maps, feap, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to 





the ISLE of MAN. A Compret ive Handbook to this popular place 
of summer resort, with Folding Map, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Uniform in size and style. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With 9 Maps, &c. 7s. 
I-LE of WIGHT. With 6 Maps. 5s. 
L. 


CARLISLE and the ROMAN WAL With Map. 5s. 


JENKINSON’S 
SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper, 1s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ISLE of MAN. Paper, 2s. : cloth, 2s. 6%, 
ISLE of WIGHT. Paper, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CARLISLE and ROMAN WALL. Paper, 2s. 


NORWAY.—The HANDY GUIDE to 


NORWAY. By THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A. With Additions and 
Corrections for 1887. Feap, 8vo, with 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. 








STANFORD'S COMBINED MAPS 


AND GUIDES, 
ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURISTS’ 


the scale of l inch to a mile; size, 27 in. by 21 in. ; 
VISITORS’ GUIDE, 
coloured, Is, td. ; 


MAP, on 


and descriptive 
Folded in cover, plain, !s.; folded in case, 
mounted in case, coloured, 33. 6d, 


NORTH WALES.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on 


the scale of 3 miles to an inch ; aize, 34 in. by 27 in, ; and descriptive 
VISITORS’ GUIDE, Folded in case, plain, 1s. 6d.; folded in case, 
coloured, 23. ; mounted in case, coloured, 53, 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on 


the scale of 3} miles to an inch ; size, 34 in. by 27 in. ; and descriptive 
VISITORS’ GUIDE. Folded in case, plain, 1s. 6d. ; folded in case, 
coloured, 2s, ; mounted in case, coloured, 5s. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD 


MAP of LONDON, on the scale of 4 in, to a mile ; size, 34} in. by 27 in. 
With «an Illustrated Guide to the principal Places of Luterest, Tables of 
Cab Fares, an Alphabetical List of nearly 4,000 Street Reference, &c, 
Col.ured, in case, Is.; extended (size, 344 iu. by 344 in.) and full 
coloured, in case, ls. 6d. ; 


mounted on cloth, in case, 3s. td. ; on roller, 
varnished, 7s, 6d, 





EDWARD STANFORD, 


55, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


LonpDoON: 


COMPLETE TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE of MAPS 


and BOOKS post free for Penny Stamp. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


WEEPING FERRY: a Novel. By 


GEORGE HALSE. 2 vols, 
COULD HE DO BETTER? By 
“Mr. Hoffmana has an eye for i) aspects of ch»racter, and a 


ARTHUR A. HOFFMANN. 
faculty for writing crisp and natural dialogue, which impart a genial light- 
ness to his story.”—Scotsman. 
“*Mr. Hoffmann’s three volumes have the rare quality of not containing 
q Wearisome chapter.”—Morning Post. 


"THE SON of HIS FATHER. By 


Mrs, — Author of * It was a Lover and his Lass,” “* Agnes,” 
&c. 3 vols 
“*No previous work of Mrs. Oliphant’s better justifies her high position 
among English novelists than her new book. It is difficult to speak too 
highly of the truth, power, and — of this tale."—Morning Post. 
“Mrs. Oliphant makes some good hits and points, — some strong 
situations, presents some hing and we 








St Jame’ 8 Gazette. 


CATERINA. By the Author of 


“Lauterdale.” 3 vols. 
“** Caterina’ is distinctly agreeable ; there is genuine ability, a good 
ae of ot character, and a certain command of the best means of 





" “The author’s story is brightene1 with quiet touches of tumour that are 
as irresistible as they are quaintly conevived. ‘Caterina’ will furnish most 


enjoyable reading.” —Publishers’ Circular. 
JACOBY’S WIFE. By Adeline 
3 vols. 


SERGEANT, Author of ‘‘ No Saint,” “‘ An Open Foe,” &e, 
“The story is one of powerful interest.”—/1lustrat-d News. 
**A powerful novel, full of strong sensation.”—Scotema 


LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE’S NEW STORY. 


ON the SCENT. By Lady Margaret 


MAJENDIE, Author of “ Dita,” ** Once — “* Sisters-in-Law,” &c. 
1 vol, crown 8vo, 6: 


ts, 
“A bright and wholesome story.”—St. James's Gazette. 


A GREAT PLATONIC FRIEND- 


_—. By W. DUTTON BURRARD, 3 vols. 


“The book asa whole is }- ——j and even original, and leaves a 
distinct i behind.”—A 


“Very cleverly told, and full of capital touches of life and character.” 
Literary World. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE GOLDEN HOPE: a Romance 


of the Deep. mA W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the 
* Grosvenor,’” 

“*Mr. Clark tassel! is at his best in ‘The Golden Hore,’ which means 
that thie latest a of his is one of the finest books of its kind is our 
language.”—Academy. 

“As vivid ry veveteus as the best of his books.”—Daily Telegraph, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in a Single Volume. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman, 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘‘ We Two,” &c. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author 


of ‘* Donovan,” &c. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edua 


LYALL, Author of *‘ Donovan,” ** We Two,” &c, 


WON by WAITING. New and 


Revised Edition, a EDNA LYALL, Author of ** Donovan,” &c, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY, 


SELECTIONS FROM. 
Each in a Single Volume, price 58, 


BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 











JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S ° ee 
MAN. A ee LIF 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS HANNAH. 


ABOUT WOMEN 
A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS and MAID. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


BY THE AUTHOR 


THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 





OF “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE and HUMAN | THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life 
NATURE, in a Colony, 
WISE SAWS and MODERN | TRAITS of AMERICAN 
INSTANCES. HUMOUR, 





THE AMERICANS at HOME, 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES, 


ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE, 


AGNES, HQ@BE, JUNIOR, 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


Hurst & Buacxerr, 13, Great Marlboroughestreet. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 8. AUGUST, 1887. 
CONTENTS, 
THE CHURCH of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By the BISHOP of CARLISLE. 


WITH MR. FORSTER in IRELAND in 1882. By Captain Ross-or- 
BLADENSBURG. 


HIGHLAND GOSSIP. By C. MILNES-GASKELL, M.P. 
THE SILVER CASKET. By MAXWELL GRAY. 
A DEFENCE. By D. F. B. 
THOMAS WEBSTER, R.A. By Lady EASTLAKE. 
PLAYGOING in JAPAN. By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
THE HONEY BEE. 
MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S, (continued). 
OUR LIBRARY LIST. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No, 329, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1, LECKY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Il, OUR MEAT SUPPLY. 
I1I, COLERIDGE and the ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 
IV. LAYARD’S ITALIAN SCHOOLS of PAINTING. 
V. GREAT MEN and EVOLUTION. 
VI. THE TITHE QUESTION. 
VI. EARL of PETERBOROUGH 
VIII. THE LATEST ATTACK on CHKISTIANITY. 
1X. THE MINISTRY and the COUNTRY. 
JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


By Hon. EMILY LAWLEsS. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
IRELAND'S ALTERNATIVES. By Lorv THRING. 
THE MOABITE STONE, By Ca. CLERMONT-GANNEAU, LL.D. 


ALEXANDER KNOX and the OXFORD MOVEMENT. By Professor G, T. 
STOKES. 


PAINTING “ THE SCAPEGOAT.”—II. By W. HoLMAN Hust. 


SIR M. E. GRANT DUFF’S VIEWS about INDIA.—I. By DADABHAI 
Naokost. 


THE PROGRESS of POPULAR MUSIC. By J. SPENCER CURWEN, 

COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. By JUL'a WEDGWooD. 

EXPERIENCES of an IRISH LANDOWNER. 
CRAWFORD. 

THE a. DEPRESSION of TRADE.—I. 
WELLS, LL.D. 

CONTE MPORARY RE“ORD : 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor SETH. 
ISBISTER & Co., LIMITED, 56, Ludgate-hil', F.C 


By MABEL SHARMAN 


By the Hon. Davip A, 





Price 8d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


For AUGUST. 
RICHARD CABLE, THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
By the Author of “*MEHALAH,” — HERRING,” 
“COURT KOYAL,” cc. 

THE COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS. 
BLIND JACK of KNARESBOROUGH, 
CHECKMATED, A Story in Five Chapters. 
FISH OVA and FISHERY WASTE. 
SHADOWS of the PAST. THE LAND of SALYON. 
A NIGHT with a VOLUNTEER LIFE-BRIGADE. 
TAKING THINGS COOLLY. A DESTRUCTIVE FLY. 
FULFILMENT or COINCIDENCE? PEARLING. 
THE INFLUENCE of the STORY-BOOK, 
THREE LINKS in a CHAIN: a Story. 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING of MINES, 
HOW a NEW WORLD was FOUND and LOST. 
HOW MISERS LIVE. 
A WEEK with the CORNISH FISHERFOLK. 
PRISONERS of WAR. ETRUSCAN RELICS, 
STOCK EXCHANGE SPECULATION. 
SOME NOTES about BIRDS. 
THE ROMANCE of THIEVING. 
A SMUGGLING ANECDOTE. 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE and ARTS, 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. POETICAL PIECES. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 217, for AUGUST. 
NOTES on some GERMAN SCHOOLS,—Part II. 
THE SOCIETY of SCIENCE, &c. 
A CAUTION to EDUCATIONAL SHARPERS, 
AMERICAN COLLEGES for WOMEN. 
A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BLUE-STOCKING. 
ADMISSION of WOMEN to CAMBRIDGE DEGREES, 
OCCASIONAL NOTES ; CORRESPONDENCE, 
TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
FOREIGN NOTES ; Schools and Universities. 
OUR TRANSLATION PRIZE, 
Price 6d., per post 7d. 
Offices. —86, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Shortly ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


Price 5s. 
ROSeEs and THORNS: 
Author of ‘Secret Societies,” &c. &c. 


By C. W. HECKETHORN, 
** Hence, some may see but roses ; 
To some, beside the thorns, 
Perhaps the muse discloses 
The devil’s tail and horns.” 


London ; CITY OF LONDON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
5, Friar-street, Broadway, E.C,, 


Poems. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Ne, 862.——AUGUST, 1887,——2s, 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
JOYCE. Caps. XIII.—XVI. 
THE ISLAND OF SERK: A SERMON IN STONES. 
EBERHARDT. 
THE PROTECTED BARBETTE, OR MONCRIEFF SYSTEM. 
THE OLD SALOON. 

EARL OF IDDESLEIGH’S LECTURES AND ESSAYS 
—THE PLEASURES OF LIFE-—SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE—ALLAN QUATERMAIN, ETC. 

A FALL AUNT IN THE ROCKIES. 
SOCRATES. By J. 8. B. 
ENGLAND'S STRENGTH IN CASE OF WAR. 
By LigvuT.-GENERAL V. BAKER PACHA. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AUGUST, 28 6d. 
THE COMING ANARCHY. By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
EUROPE KEVISITED. By H.E. the Nawab Sir SALAR JUNG, K.C.L.E. 
WHERE are the LETTERS? By A. TAYLOR INNES. 
DOGS in GERMANY. By L. 8. GUGGENBERGER, 
PROGRESS of ‘‘ THRIFT among the CHILDREN.” By AGnes LAMBERT. 
THE ENGLISH and the AMERICAN PRESS. By ARNOT REID, 
THE MEMORIALS of the DEAD. By CHARLES MILNES GASKELL, M.P. 
THE CREATURES we BREATHE. By Dr. PERCY FRANKLAND. 
NORTH BORNEO. By LORD BRASSEY. 
THE TRIALS of aCOUNTRY PARSON, By the Rev. Dr. JEssorP. 


MR. LECKY ye POLITICAL MORALILY. By the Right Hon. W, E- 
GLADSTONE, M.P, 


AMERICAN omen oa the IRISH QUESTION. By E. L, GoDKIN. 
London : Kean P PavL,  Tasnon, & Co. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
AUGUST, 28. 64. 
CONTENTS, 
THE POSITION of the LIBERAL UNIONISTS. By the Evitors. 


THE rhe of “THE CIVILIZED WOKLD.” By the EARL of 
SELBO: 


THE cumnt CLERGY. By the Rev. E W. Bowne. 

WAGNER’3 LETTERS to FRAU ELIZA WILLE. By FRANCIS PAUL. 
THE RING and the CASKET. By the EARL of LyTTON. 

ane we WORTHY of our EMPIRE? By Capt. PENROSE FITZGERALD, 











ANCIENT ard MODERN PAINTED GLASS, By E.G. HOWARD. 

THE OTHER SIDE of the MEDAL. By H. D. TRAILL. 

ITALIAN AGRICULTURE. By the CounTESS MARTINENGO-CESARESCO, 
THE MYSTICAL SIDE of WORDSWORTH. By Joun HoGBeN, 


OBJECTIONS of an OXFORD LIBERAL to HOME RULE. 
WARDEN of ALL SOULS’ COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


POLITICS at HOME and ABROAD. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
London : W. H. ALLEN & Co,, 


By the 


13, Waterloo-place. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For AUGUST. 
EDITED BY FRANK HARRIS. 


=o eth ‘al CO-OPERATION in ENGLAND. By GEORGE JACOB 
HOLY 


mien. By ALGERNON CHAR ES SWINBURNE. 

WEALTH and the WORKING CLAS3ES. By W. H. MALLOCK. 

TRREE DREAMS in a DESERT. By OLIVE SCHREINER. 

THE MATERIAL PROGRE2S of IRELAND. By Professor LEONE LEVI. 

“WELL ROWED, CAMBRIDG#!” By F. I. Pitman, 

FRENCH PEASANT PROPRIETOR3. By M. BeTHAM-EDWARDs., 

THE ROMAN MATRON and the ROMAN LADY. By E, LYNN LINTON. 

THOUGHTS on OPINION and INEQUALITY. By COVENTRY PATMORE, 

GREATER GREECE and its EDUCATION. By J. THEODORE BENT. 

Soe See MILLINER’S BILL. By GeorGe AUGUSTUS 
SALA. 





FINE PASSAGES in PROSE and VERSE. Selected by LIVING MEN of 
LETTERS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Henrietta_street, W.C. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


For AUGUST, price is., contains :— 


SOME LESSONS of the REVISED VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Canon WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L, 


i“ 


HOMILETICAL FE ~ of the EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By W. G. 
BLAIKIE, D.")., LL.D. 


THE THANKS of an APOSTLE. By F. GopDET, D.D, 

THE ROYAL COURT of ADIABENE. By FRANZ DeELITZscHB, D D. 
CRUCIFIED and RISEN with CHRIST. By JoskPH AGAR BEET. 
THE EPISTLE to PHILEMON. By ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D, 


RECENT ee LITERATURE on the NEW TSSTAMENT. 
Makcus Dons, D.D. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, %, _Paternoster-row. — 


THE CHRISTIAN REFORMER, 


For AUGUST, price Is., contains :— 
. THE YEAR of JUBILEE. By the Rev. P. H. WicksTE=D, M.A. 


: PHILO’S CONCEPTION of the NATURE ard — of MORAL 
EVIL. By Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D 


3. THE MAKING of an ECCLESIASTICAL DOCUMENT. 
EDITOR. 


4. ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Londyn ; WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 
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